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How do the Poor Live and Where doa 
Chey Dwell? 





Axzour fifteen months ago a Royal Commission was appointed “to 
enquire into the Housing of the Working Classes”. The first Report 
of this Commission, which has just been presented to Parliament, has 
prompted the present paper, in the main a resumé of its salient fea- 
tures. The Commissioners commence by stating that ‘though there 
was a great improvement in the condition of the houses of the poor 
compared to that of thirty years ago, yet the evils of over-crowding, 
especially in London, were still a public scandal, and were becoming in 
certain localities more serious than they ever were”. In 1877 Mrs. 
Besant and myself collected a large amount of evidence on the various 
branches of this subject, the careful statement of which evidence was 
submitted by Mrs Besant to the Court of Queen’s Bench in the course 
of her defence, and this, the accuracy of which was unchallenged, is 
set out verbatim in the volume’ containing the report of our trial 
before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who dealt with those facts at 
considerable length in his summing-up. 

The minutes of the evidence taken before the Royal Commissioners 








1 Queen v. Bradlaugh and Besant—Report of five days’ trial. 5s, Freethought 
Pubtili:g Company, 63, Flect Street. 
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not having yet been printed, I extract the material facts from the 
summary given by the Royal Commissioners in their report. Amongst 
the seventeen Commissioners are four, viz., Cardinal Manning, Sir 
Richard Cross, Wm. M‘Cullagh Torrens, and Samuel Morley, each and 
every one of whom has in turn most cruelly assailed my colleague and 
myself for our efforts eight years ago to compel public attention to, 
with a view to the cure of, the evils now stated by the Commissioners. 


The state of overcrowding in Central London is illustrated by the 
following instances :— 


‘In Clerkenwell, at 15, St. Helena Place, a house was described con- 
taining six rooms, which were occupied at that time by six families, and as 
many as eight persons inhabited one room. At 1, Wilmington Place there 
were 11 families in 11 rooms, seven persons occupying one room. At 30, 
Noble Street five families of 26 persons in all were found inhabiting six 
rooms. A small house in Allen Street was occupied by 38 persons, seven of 
whom lived in one room. In Northampton Court there were 12 persons in 
a two-roomed house, eight of whom inhabited one room. In Northampton 
Street there was a case of nine personsin one room. At 5, Bolton Court a 
family of 10 persons occupied two small rooms. At 36, Bowling Green 
Lane there were six persons in an underground kitchen. At 7, New Court 
there were 11 persons in two rooms, in which fowls also were kept. In Swan 
Alley, in an old, partly wooden, and decayed house, there were 17 persons 
inhabiting three rooms. 

‘In Tilney Court, St. Lukes, nine members of a family, five of them 
being grown up, inhabited one room, 10 feet by 8. In Lion Row there was 
a room 12 feet by 6, and only 7 feet high, in which seven persons slept. In 
Summers Court, Holborn, there were two families in a room, 12 feet by 8. 
At 9, Portpool Lane there were six persons in one small back room. At 1, 
Half Moon Court, in a three-roomed house, were found 19 persons—S adults 
and 11 children—and the witness, who has had much experience in the neigh- 
borhood, said that he could hardly call that house overcrowded, as he knew 
of a case of 12 persons in one room in Robin Hood Yard, Holborn. In St. 
Pancras, at 10, Prospect Terrace eight persons inhabited one room, 10 feet 
by 7 feet, and 8 feet high. At 79, Cromer Street there was an underground 
back kitchen, 12 feet by 9, and 8 feet high, inhabited by seven persons. At 
3, Derry Street, the first floor front room was 13 feet by 12, and 9 feet high, 
and was inhabited by a family of nine, who had only one bed. At 22, Wood 
Street, on the top floor, there was a room, 11 feet by 9, and 8 feet high, 
inhabited by a family of eight persons.” 


Evidence of the same kind was forthcoming from other parts of 
London. 


‘‘ At 6, Kings’ Arms Place, Bermondsey, there were inhabiting the wash- 
house at the back, 10 feet by 5, a father and mother, two children, and two. 
older sons. At 34, Salisbury Street, a husband, wife, and five children were 
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inhabiting one room. At 3, Metcalfe Court three rooms were occupied 
respectively by four adult persons, five persons, and seven persons. In 
System Place one room was occupied by a man and wife with four children, 
the eldest of 16, in addition to a woman lodger and baby, eight in all in a 
room 9 feet square. At 2, Neckinger Place one room, about 10 feet square, 
was occupied by a family of eight, and at 23, Druid Street there was a room 
occupied by a man and wife and family of four, the eldest being 17 years 
old. In Spitalfields, 35, Hanbury Street, is a house of nine rooms, and there 
was an average of seven persons in each room. In no room was there more 
than one bed. At Notting Hill were found, in St. Catherine’s Road, cases 
of six and seven members of a family occupying one room.” 


Some of the houses referred to have, the Commissioners say, no 
washhouses; many have no back yards, and some have no back venti- 
lation of any kind whatever ; the owners are, as a rule, non-resident. 
‘*The street-doors, where they exist, are rarely at any time shut in 
houses of this description in the poorest quarters. The consequence 
is that the staircases and passages at night are always liable to be 
crowded by persons who, presumably having no other place of shelter, 
come there to sleep.” 

The closet accommodation is simply revolting. In Clerkenwell there 
are cases of only one closet for 16 houses. In a street in Westminster 
only one closet for all the houses in the street, each house having 
30 to 40 inhabitants. ‘In St. Luke’s closets were found in the cellars 
in a most disgraceful state of filth and stench and close to the water 
supply. . In the same parish it seems to be no uncommon thing for 
closets to be stopped and overflowing for months. In some parts of 
London these closets are used as sleeping places by the houseless poor 
of the class who haunt the staircases.” No wonder that when epi- 
demics come these poor folk fall easy victims. 


In the provinces there are serious instances of over-crowding, 
though on the whole the condition is ‘less unfavorable than in the 
poorer districts of London” :— 


‘«* At Bristol the Special Committee of Inquiry report that they fonnd 
many cases of over-crowding in single rooms, as many as eight people in a 
room, including father and mother and grown-up children. In Newcastle- 
on-Tyne there were 140 families in 34 houses in Blenheim Street, which 
each consist of four rooms above ground and two cellars. In Blandford 
Street there were 50 houses with 230 families, and in George Street 62 
houses with 310 families. Camborne, in Cornwall, is a town the popula- 
tion of which is subject to the fluctuations of the mining trade, which, in 
times of prosperity, attracts large numbers of persons to crowd the limited 


house accommodation. Here there were said to be instances of 7, 8, 9, 
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and even 10 and 11 persons sleeping and taking their meals in one room. 
At Alnwick 32 persons in one case, of whom 17 were adults, were inhabiting 
five rooms, and in another case five adults and several children were sleeping 
in one room. These instances show that sometimes the most aggravated 
forms of the evil are found existing from various causes ‘in the smaller 
centres of population.” 

Though considerable improvements have been made in some 
districts in agricultural laborers’ dwellings since the Report in 1867 
of the Royal Commission on the employment of women and children 
in agriculture, there is still far too much room for grave complaint. 
In Wiltshire there are cottages not high enough to stand upright in ; 
a widow and her family of six (the eldest 25) sons and daughters 
sleeping in one bedroom; a laborer, his daughter, and her husband 
and six children all sleeping in one bedroom not more than 14 feet 
sjuare, the sloping roof at the highest point being about 7 feet. In 
Dorset 11 persons, including a boy 19 and a girl 15, in two small 
rooms: no stairs but a ladder to the upper rooms: no stone or board 
on the floor, only the earth, or perhaps worn-away concrete. A 
similar state of things in Somerset. In Essex the cottage accommo- 
dation was ‘‘ very sad indeed ’’, few having rooms more than 6 or 7 feet 
high, and numerous instances of over-crowding. 

“The Rev. C. W. Stubbs described the condition of the laborers’ 
cottages in certain ‘ open’ villages in Buckinghamshire. His late parish of 
Granborough contained about 50 cottages; of these only one had more than 
two bedrooms, and 17 had only one bedroom; and he described the 
‘wattle dab’ huts in which the which the poor are most frequently housed 
in that country. These have usually a lean-to at the end of the cottage in 
which the people store their things, and in one corner of which there is an 
open privy draining into the nearest ditch.” 

In examining the relation borne by the wages earned to the rents 
paid in the Metropolis, the Commissioners say :— 

‘A large class of persons whose earnings are at the lowest point are the 
costermongers and hawkers, whose average appears to be not more than 
10s. or 12s. a-week. This represents continuous toil, and although the in- 
come is a most precarious one, yet it is not rendered so ty days and seasons 
of idleness as is the case in occupations about to be mentioned, but it is 
dependent upon the state of the market. The large class of dock laborers 
follow such an uncertain employment that their average wage is said by 
some witnesses to be not more than 8s. or 9s. a-week, and at the highest is 
put down as from 12s. to 18s. a-week. Fivepence an hour is about the rate 
paid, but unfortunately the supply of this unskilled labor is so much in 
excess of the demand that these people are not employed upon the average 
m r. than two days a-week. The average of laborers’ wages among the 
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residents in Clerkenwell is said to be about 16s. a-week, and this of course 
means that there are many who earn less. This also is about the figure at 
which labor is said to be obtainable at Bristol. Sack-making and slop- 
tailoring are two occupations carried on to a great extent in the homes of 
the poor, and they are both remunerated at starvation wages.” 


The following shocking picture of the earnings of working-women 
in London, important in its bearing on the questions here raised, is 
taken from the Saturday Review of May 9th, as not unfairly supple- 
menting the above :— 


‘The worst work is contracted for by the men and women ‘‘ sweaters”, 
and by them given out te the most wretched class of women at 9d. to ls. a 
day. The workers take their meal with them, and eat it at the ‘sweater’s’ 
house—‘they are hardly allowed to breathe’. Police clothing forms a 
large item of ‘contracted’ work; the cloth covers for the helmets are 
made by women at 1s, to 1s. 6d. a dozen, they furnishing their own silk for 
the stitching. In South London button-holing is a large industry, done at 
the rate of one penny the dozen holes of the commoner class, 2d. or 23d. the 
better sort, the workers to furnish their own cotton at 24d. a reel. A quick 
worker can do ten holes of the commonest class in an hour; her whole wage 
not amounting to 1d. an hour, or 1s a day. Ladies’ linen is the worst paid 
of all needlework, and one woman, after applying for work at a large 
establishment and hearing the rate of payment, refused to take it, saying 
she ‘‘might as well starve without work as with it”. At the Docks and 
Ratcliffe Highway boot-finishing gives much employment to women and 
girls, who can earn sixpence « week by sitting close at it every day. Tailoring 
is another class of women’s work ; the pay for boys’ coats is 10d. to 1s. 4d. ; 
two good quick workers can make three of these a day, being an average of 
3s. to be divided between them, and they must provide the ‘trimmings’, 
silks, bindings, cotton, &c. Men’s and boys’ trousers fetch from 43d. to 10d., 
and these are all considered good prices. Here, also, the middleman con- 
tracts for complete suits by the thousand, and gives 6d., 8d., and 10d. for 
having them made.” 


To the poorest workers disease finds facilities rather than barrier. 


’ 


‘* Noxious trades”’, say the Royal Commissioners, 


“are a grave source of insanitary conditions especially when carried on in 
already unhealthy dwellings. Rag-picking is a powerful means of convey- 
ing disease owing to its filth. Sack-makers and matchbox-makers often do 
all their business in the room in which their families live and sleep. The 
latter have to keep their paste warm, and the smell of it is most offensive. 
The most pernicious of the trades, however, is rabbit pulling, in which the 
fur is pulled from the skins, making the atmosphere most offensive, owing 
to the process adopted in the trade, and the fluff-laden atmosphere has the 
most harmful effect upon the lungs.” 


In Liverpool, where ‘“‘the death rate is still unfortunately very 
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high ”, houses were described to be in the last stage of dilapidation. 
“The windows contained little glass, and even the sashes had disap- 
peared. Few of the roofs were rain-tight, and the walls were alive 
with vermin. In some cases the walls were crumbling away, exud- 
ing a green slime, and so rotten that a stick might be thrust through.” 


During 1882 in a part of St. Pancras the death-rate was at the enor- 
mous figure of over 70 per thousand. In Wellington Square, in 
buildings belonging to a member of the St. Pancras Vestry, the death- 
rate was 53.7 per 1,000, and in Dacy Street 44°4 per 1,000. ‘‘ But,” 
the Royal Commissioners add :— 


‘‘ There is a great deal of suffering among little children in overcrowded 
districts that does not appear in the death-rate at all. In St. Luke’s 
ophthalmia, locally known as the blight, among the young is very preva- 
lent, and can be traced to the dark, ill-ventilated, crowded rooms in which 
they live. There are also found scrofula and congenital diseases, very 
detrimental to the health of the children as they grow up. Among adults, 
too, overcrowding causes a vast amount of suffering, which could be calcu- 
lated by no bills of mortality, however accurate. Even statistics of actual 
disease consequent on overcrowding would not convey the whole truth as to 
the loss to health caused by it to the laboring classes. Some years ago the 
Board of Health instituted inquiries in the low neighborhood to see what 
was the amount of labor lost in the year, not by illness, but by sheer 
exhaustion and inability to do work. It was found that upon the lowest 
average every workman or workwoman lost about 20 days in the year from 
simple exhaustion.” 


Quoting the evidence of Mr. Marchant Williams, Inspector of 
Schools for the London School Board, the Commissioners report that 
in London “88 per cent. of the poor population pay more than one- 
fifth of their income in rent; of this 88 per cent. 46 per cent. pay 
from one-fourth to one-half, 42 per cent. pay from one-fourth to one- 
fifth”; and the Commissioners add that there is evidence to show that 
this estimate errs on the side of understatement. The high rents are 
due to the competition for houses arising from the scarcity of accom- 
modation in proportion to the population. An enormous proportion of 
the dwellers in the over-crowded quarters are necessarily compelled to 
live close to their work, no matter what the price charged or what 
the condition of the property they inhabit. 

The Commissioners note that Lord Shaftesbury’s Laboring Classes 
Lodging Houses Act 1851, intended to secure the demolition of un- 
healthy houses ‘‘ seems to have been a dead letter”. They point out 
that the legislation of 1868, 1879, and 1882, directed against ‘‘ houses 
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maintaining his houses ir. proper condition falls upon the 
that if he fails in his duty, the law is justified in stepping 


interests of the public to be closed and demolished and 
quently rebuilt ”’. 


Houses of Parliament providing for the rehousing of poor 
placed by railway demolitions ‘‘ are practically a dead lett 
railway companies. There is no case known in which 

company being under obligation to rehouse a displaced 
fulfilled the obligation. 





unfit for human habitation’ and against ‘ obstructive buildings which 
stop ventilation or conduce to make neighboring buildings unfit for 
habitation’, proceeds ‘‘upon the principle that the responsibility of 


owner, and 
in and com- 


pelling him to perform it’’, and further assumes “ that houses unfit for 
human habitation ought not to be used as dwellings, but ought in the 


to be subse- 


The Commissioners also record that the Standing Orders of both 


persons dis- 
” My 
er’’, having 


been either systematically evaded or absolutely disobeyed by the great 


any railway 
tenant has 


The questions touched here were also raised and in part discussed 
at the recent Industrial Conference, and the volume containing the 


of over-crowding which in the large centres of popula 
urgently for remedial solution. 


with signs of approval. 





To me it is only one of the branches of the still larger 
question, and it is some slight set-off to the foul abuse hurled at me by 
so many to find that the advantage of early marriage and prudential 
restraint was urged by more than one speaker at the Industrial Con- 
ference, and was listened to with courtesy, and on the whole received 


report of that Conference, published since these pages were in type, is 
a most valuable record of diverse opinions on the very grave problem 


tion presses 


population 


It is only by boldly and honestly facing these serious matters with 


a view to remedy that we have the right to resist the cries of those 


Social Revolutionists who advocate destruction because 


to them the 


misery is not only unbearable but incurable so long as present social 
arrangements endure. 


CHARLES Br 








RADLAUGH. 
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Che EGuolution of Society. 


_—.—_. 


Tue recognition of Evolution in the physical world, of gradual pro- 
gress from the simple to the complex, of reiterated integration as the 
steps of that progress, has led to the application of the same unifying 
principle to the psychical world, and to the suggestion of its applica- 
tion to the sociological. As the lowest forms of life consist of simple 
independent cells, as these cells become grouped, differentiated, 
integrated into tissues, as these tissues become more complex in 
arrangement, more co-ordinated, in the highest organisms, so, it is 
argued, do the individual human units become grouped into families 
and tribes, integrated into a social organism, of which the multiplicity 
of the composing elements is the measure of its adaptability, the unity 
and the correlation thereof the measure of its strength. If Society be 
thus regarded as an organism instead of as a bag of marbles, if it be 
conceded that the health of the whole depends upon the healthy 
functioning of every part, in correlation not in independence, then all 
that tends towards integration will be recognised as of life, all that 
tends towards disintegration as of death. Judging the future by the 
past we shall be prepared to look forward to the realisation of a fuller 
social unity than has yet been reached, and to recognise that by an 
inexorable necessity Society must either integrate yet further, or must 
begin a movement which will result in its resolution into its elements. 
The further integration may: be regarded as an ideal to be embraced, 
or as a doom to be striven against, as a brotherhood to be rejoiced in 
or as a slavery to be abhorred; but the believer in Evolution must 
acknowledge that if Society is to endure, this further integration is 
inevitable. 

The object of this and of the following papers is to roughly outline 
this Evolution of Society, and to consider the type towards which it is 
working ; and they will deal with: I. The Barbaric Period and its 
Survivals; II. The Industrial Period and its Products; III. The 
Conflict between Social and Anti-Social Tendencies; IV. The Recon- 
cilement of diverging Interests. 


I.—Tue Barparic Pertop AnD ITs SuRVIVALS. 


Association for the common weal is, as is well known, by no means 
confined toman. Many herbivorous animals live in herds, and in the 
pastures the females and the young graze in the centre, while the 
males form a protective ring, and sentinels, carefully posted, give 
warning cries of alarm if danger approaches. Wolves hunt in packs, 
and together pull down prey with which singly they could not cope. 
Bees and ants live in thickly populated communities, with their 
builders, food-gatherers, nurses, and in many cases soldiers, all work- 
ing for the Society as a whole. Man’s nearest congeners, the apes, 
are social animals and differ little in their qualities and morality from 
the lowest savages. And in all these one phenomenon is noteworthy : 
the submission of the individual to restraints for the general good. 
When a tribe of monkeys goes out on a predatory expedition—as to 
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rob an orchard—the young ones are slapped if they are not silent and 
obedient. When a goat is discharging a sentinel’s duty, he may not 
feed at ease on the tempting grass on which his comrades are luxuri- 
ating, confident in his vigilant loyalty. The working-bee must not 
keep the honey it gathers, but must carry it home for storing. Each 
member of the community yields up something of individual freedom, 
receiving in exchange the benefits of association, and it is among those 
who—like the bees and ants—have carried very far the subordination 
of the unit to the social organism that the most successful communi- 
ties are found. 

In the Barbaric Period of human society the virtues evolved are 
much the same as those which characterise the brute communities— 
courage, discipline of a rudimentary kind, loyalty to the head of the 
tribe. These are found because they are necessary to the success of 
the tribe, and those who are weak in them perish in the struggle for 
existence. They are evolved by the pressure of necessity, by the 
exigencies of the common life. As disputes can only be settled by 
war, the military chief is indispensable, and the strong and cunning 
man is made the head of the community. As social conditions become 
a little more settled, and the conventions which grew up from necessity 
become gradually crystallised into law, the hereditary principle creeps 
in, and the most capable adult member of a family—now recognised as 
royal—is selected to fill the throne; as law increases yet more in 
authority, the personal capacity of the sovereign becomes a matter of 
less vital necessity, and the eldest son succeeds to his father’s crown, 
whether he is major or minor; at last the time is reached, as with 
ourselves, in which a monarch is simply a survival, interesting—as are 
all rudimentary organs, because marks of an ancestral condition—but 
perfectly useless: a mere excrescence like the dew-claw of a St. Ber- 
nard dog. Essentially barbaric, it is an anachronism in a civilised 
society, and only endures by virtue of its inoffensiveness and of the 
public inertia. 

Still keeping within the Barbaric Period, but passing out of the 
stage in which every man was a warrior, we come to the time in which 
Society was constituted of two classes: the fighting class, which cou- 
sisted of king and nobles; the working class, which consisted of those 
who toiled on the land and of all engaged in commerce of any kind, 
whether by producing goods for sale or by selling them when pro- 
duced. The fighting class had then its real utility; if the king and 
the nobles claimed the privilege of governing, they discharged the duty 
of protecting, and while they tyrannised and robbed at home to a con- 
siderable extent, they defended against foreign oppression the realm 
to which they belonged. Fighting animals they were, like the big- 
jawed soldiers of the Termites, but they were necessary while the 
nations had not emerged from barbarism. But these were not in the 
line of evolution ; the evolving life of the nation was apart from them ; 
they were the wall that protected, that encircled the life that was 
developing, and their descendants are but the crumbling ruins which 
mark where once the bastions and the ramparts frowned. 

The life of the nation was in its workers, among whom the agri- 
culturists claim our first attention. The villeins who tilled the soil 
under the feudal system were, in a very real sense, the chattels of 
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their lord. They were bound to the soil, might be recovered by a 
legal suit if they left their lord’s estate, were liable to seizure of all 
their property by their lord at his mere will, might be imprisoned or 
assaulted by him, and in many cases the lord held over them a power 
of life and death. These feudal privileges of the lord gradually 
disappeared in England during the Middle Ages; many villeins fled 
their native soil, hired themselves out in other parts of the country, 
and were never recovered by their lords; residence for a year and a 
day in a walled town made a villein free: relaxations of servitude 
made by an indulgent lord became customary: villeins became trans- 
formed into copyholders in many cases, and in one way or another 
the peasantry emerged from nominal slavery. 

In trying to realise the lot of the villein and to compare it with 
that of his modern descendant, the agricultural laborer, it is not 
sufficient to study only the conditions of his servitude, the extreme 
roughness and poorness of his house, his ignorance, the frequent 
scarcity and general coarseness of his food. It must be remembered 
that if his lord was his owner he was also his protector, and that the 
landowner’s feeling of duty to his tenants and the tenants’ feeling of 
dependence and claim for assistance on the landowner which still exist 
in some old-world parts of England, are survivals of the old feudal 
tie which implied subjection without consciousness of degradation. 
Further, while the hut of the villein was of the poorest kind, the 
castle of the lord by no means realised our modern idea of a comfort- 
able house: the villein had straw on his floor, but the lord had only 
rushes; and the general roughness of the time affected all alike. If 
the villein was ignorant, so was the lord, and if the lord tilted gaily 
with a lance, the villein broke heads as gaily with his staff. If the 
villein was sometimes sorely put to it to find bread, at other times he 
revelled in rough abundance, and the doles at the monastery gates 
often eked out his scanty supply when Nature was unkind. Speaking 
broadly there was far less difference then in fashion of living between 
lord and villein than now between lord and laborer: less difference 
of taste, of amusements, of education, and therefore more comrade- 
ship: the baron’s retainers then dined at the table of their lord 
without shocking any fastidious taste, while my lord marquis now 
would find his dinner much interfered with if his servants sat at it as 
of old. And since happiness is very much a matter of comparison, 
it may be doubted whether the villein was not happier than the 
agricultural laborer is now, and whether the lop-sided progress of 
Society, which has given so little to the toiler in comparison with 
what it has given to the idler, has been much of a blessing to the 
laboring agricultural class. 

The growth of industries other than agricultural marked with un- 
mistakable distinctness the evolution of society from barbarism. 
Handworkers in these tended to produce in groups, and soon associ- 
ated themselves in towns, partly for convenience in production and 
distribution, partly for self-defence ; divorced from the land, they were 
naturally less directly dependent on the landowners than were the 
agriculturists, and as the Fing’s wish to plunder them was checked by 


the nobles, and the nobles’ wish to plunder by the king, they gradu- 
ally secured charters which protected them from both, and waxed free 
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and prosperous. Each craft had its guild, and the apprentice entering 
to learn his trade worked his way step by step up to the position of a 
master craftsman. There were then no large aggregations of workers, 
as in our modern factories, but the lad placed in a workshop was one 
of a small group, and was trained as a member of a family rather than 
asa ‘“‘hand”. Entrance into the workshop of a famous master was 
eagerly sought for, and in consequence of the slight division of labor 
there was a pride in capable workmanship which is now almost im- 
possible. Individual ability, under this system, was at once apparent 
and had scope for development, so that art and industry were more 
closely united than they have ever been since. The artist was largely 
a handicraftsman in the industrial sense, and the handicraftsman was 
largely an artist, and side by side with this mental development existed 
physical vigor, in consequence of the small size of the towns and the 
accessibility of the open country. In industrial pursuits, as in those 
of the countryside, the great division between classes which is now so 
grievous did not exist; the ‘‘master”’ worked with his men, eat with 
them, lived with them, and the ‘industrious apprentice”? who “ mar- 
ried his master’s daughter ” was not a poetic fiction but an inspiring 
and realisable ideal. Certainly the amount of products turned out 
could not rival the vast quantities now produced, but the lives of the 
producers were healthier and more human than those of too many of 
the handicraftsmen of to-day. 

Among the survivals from the Barbaric Period present in modern 
society, the monarch has already been mentioned. Perhaps no form 
of monarchy exposes its anachronistic character more completely than 
the ‘limited monarchy” of modern England. There is an exquisite 
absurdity in the man who can being changed into the man who can 
not. The hereditary aristocracy is another survival from barbarism, 
and is a curious travesty of the scientific truth as to race. The analogy 
of a high-bred horse and a high-bred man is misleading, for the 
human breeding is a matter of name not of qualities. There can be 
no doubt that a human aristocracy might be bred, by matching men 
and women who showed in a marked degree the qualities which might 
be selected as admirable, but the aristocracy which proceeds from 
male idlers, profligate in their undisciplined youth and luxurious in 
their pampered maturity, matched with female idlers, whose useless- 
ness, vanity, and extravagance are their chief recommendations, is not 
one which should bear rule in a strong and intellectual nation. To 
the barbaric Past it belongs, not to the semi-civilised Present, and the 
lease of its power will be determined when the workers realise the 
power which has now passed into their hands. 

AnnyiE Besant. 
(To be continued.) 





1 King, German Xénig, has the same root as Aénnen, to be able. 
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BeroreE describing the inhabitants of the particular Peepul tree I have 
in view, I wish to say something of the tree itself and its relations. 

The Peepul tree belongs to the genus Ficus, and its specific name 
is religiosa, from its being connected in the East with religious rites 
and ceremonies. In fact more than one member of the great Fig 
family has, from time immemorial, been reverenced by Eastern people. 
Among the ancient serpent worshippers it was a Fig tree under which 
the sacred serpent was represented as living; then it is reported that 
it was the Bo-tree—again a species of /ieus—that spread a grateful 
shade over the great Guatama Buddha, as he passed from the misery 
of existence to Nirvanna. Superstition in India makes Peepul trees 
the special abode of spirits—rakshas—and in the villages of the North 
West Provinces it is the Peepul tree again, under which are displayed 
the Lingam and the Yoni. From the earliest times down to the 
present the Fig tree has been associated with Phallic symbolism, and 
the worship of the reproductive powers of nature. I wonder how many 
readers of the Bible have ever had a suspicion that Genesis iii. 7, 
where Adam and Eve are said to have made themselves aprons of fig 
leaves, is probably nothing more than an allusion to ancient Phallic 
symbolism and practice. The idea of garments of fig leaves is absurd: 
hundreds of plants have leaves far fitter to be made into “ aprons” 
than any Ficus can produce; and this notwithstanding Milton’s fig- 
leaves ‘“ broad as Amazonian targe”’, which, of course, is a mere 
poetical fiction, it being a fact, I believe, that no species of Ficus bears 
a leaf larger than one’s hand. 

Species of the genus Ficus are widely spread through the East. No 
less than fifty-five varieties have been described from Burma and 
Tenasserim alone; and these geographical and climatal races are 
wonderfully diversified in appearance, size, and manner of growth. 
Some are mere bushes from four to six feet in height; others lofty 
trees eighty to a hundred feet from root to crown; a few are epiphytic, 
clinging to and living entirely on trees of other kinds; while more 
than one species attains vast girth as well as height. Everyone, I 
fancy, has seen, heard, or read of the Banian tree’ (Ficus indica): the 
tree whose “‘ bended twigs take root and form around the mother tree 
a pillared shade”. I have not come across many of this species in 
Burma. One individual, however, I remember seeing growing on the 
banks of a wild forest stream—literally on the banks, for it had stretched 
from bank to bank, and formed quite a grove in itself. Of other Fic’, 
F. elastica yields the well-known caoutchouc of commerce: it is an 
evergreen with thick oblong or elliptical leaves of a very dark hue. 
Another species, F. laccifera, occurring commonly in the hill forests of 





1 This is the identical species which Milton represents as having the gigantic 
leaves as aforesaid ; as a matter of fact, however, the leaves are only from 4 to 4 
inches long by 1} inches broad, and could no more be sewn into ‘‘aprons’’ than 
could strawberry leaves. 
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Pegu and Tenasserim, seems to have been strangely overlooked, as the 
caoutchouc from it is just as good as that from J. elastica. 

Two remarkable points about the species of Fic: are, first, their 
wonderful adaptability to circumstances in germination and growth. 
A bird-pigeon, mina (Sturnide), or other fruit-eater—will carry and 
drop the seed of a Ficus, far up into the fork, say, of some mighty 
Teak tree ( Zectona grandis), and in process of time that seed will germi- 
nate, and send claspers, half-root, talf-stem, downwards to the earth, 
and tender branches and leaves upwards to meet the air and the sun- 
light; and so the young plant gets a start of eighty or ninety feet above 
its competitors struggling fiercely for life in the thick-sown forest 
below. Nourished by the light and air so easily obtained, the Ficus 
grows rapidly, the clasping root-stems increase in number and size, 
and embrace the Teak tree, its ill-starred foster-mother, closer and 
closer, until at last they crush the life out of it, and leave it dead and 
dry to rot amid the strangling roots. 

Again, man builds lofty pagodas and beautiful temples at vast cost, 
but a Ficus seed is carried by chance on to them, and perhaps slips 
into some little weather-worn rift in the masonry—and that temple 
or that pagoda is doomed. One of the commonest sights in this country 
is to see a pagoda with Ficus trees of some kind growing out of rents 
in the top or sides; and these slowly but surely cause its ruin, for the 
clasping roots force their way, cell added to cell, and with irresistible 
might tear stones and bricks and mortar asunder. The parasites 
could easily be uprooted while young, but the superstition of the 
people as to meddling with a pagoda, and the sacredness attached to 
the Ficus, prevent this. 

The second remarkable characteristic of the Fici is their intense 
vitality. It is next to impossible to kill a full grown tree. I have 
cut down individuals of various species, I have hewed and hacked, 
and mutilated their trunks, and a year after I have found the fallen 
giants alive, with roots sent down from the stumps of the branches 
and firmly fixed in the earth, and great shoots sprouting upwards 
vigorously struggling for light and life and air. 

With the exception of the two species mentioned above as yielding 
caoutchouc, I believe none of the other Fici are of any commercial 
utility whatever, the wood of all being soft, spongy, and easily decay- 
ing. The milky sap, however, of F. religiosa, F. indica, and probably 
of other species, also makes splendid birdlime, and is used for that 
purpose in the North West Provinces of India. The bark of the trees 
is gashed, and the freely running sap—which, white and milk-like at 
first, turns brown in color, thick, and viscid after exposure to the air 
for a short time—is collected in joints of bamboo. ‘There is a tribe of 
Hindoos in Upper India called Bahalias, who are bird-catchers by 
caste and hereditary profession. One of their methods of catching 
perching birds up to the size of a kite is peculiar, as is the instrument 
they use for the purpose. This latter is a slender bamboo pole or rod, 
15 to 20 feet in length, made in several joints, which accurately fit 
one on to the other, for all the world like a fishing rod. Armed with 
this, a bag, and a bamboo joint containing the Ficus birdlime, the 
Bahalia gets quietly under the tree on which the bird he wishes to catch 
is perched. The top joint of the rod is smeared well with the lime, it is 
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their lord. The,’ were bound to the soil, might be recovered by a 
lege! suit if they left their lord's estate, were liable to seizure of all 
their propert) by their lord at his mere will, might be imprisoned or 
assaulted by him, and in many cases the lord held over them a power 
of life and death. ‘These feudal privileges of the lord gradually 
disappeared in England during the Middle Ages; many villeins fled 
their native soil, hired themselves out in other parts of the country, 
and were never recovered by their lords; residence for a year and a 
day in a walled town made a villein free: relaxations of servitude 
made by an indulgent lord became customary: villeins became trans- 
formed into copyhelders in many cases, and in one way or another 
the peasantry emerged from nominal slavery. 

In trying to realise the lot of the villeim and to compare it with 
that of his modern descendant, the agricultural laborer, it is not 
sufficient to study only the conditions of his servitude, the extreme 
roughness and poorness of his house, his ignorance, the frequent 
scarcity and general coarseness of his food. It must be remembered 
that if his lord was his owner he was also his protector, and that the 
landowner’s feeling of duty to his tenants and the tenants’ feeling of 
dependence and claim for assistance on the landowner which still exist 
in some old-world parts of England, are survivals of the old feudal 
tie which implied subjection without consciousness of degradation. 
Further, while the hut of the villein was of the poorest kind, the 
castle of the lord by no means realised our modern idea of a comfort- 
able house: the villein had straw on his floor, but the lord had only 
rushes; and the general roughness of the time affected all alike. If 
the villein was ignorant, so was the lord, and if the lord tilted gaily 
with a lance, the villein broke heads as gaily with his staff. If the 
villein was sometimes sorely put to it to find bread, at other times he 
revelled in rough abundance, and the doles at the monastery gates 
often eked out his scanty supply when Nature was unkind. Speaking 
broadly there was far less difference then in fashion of living between 
lord and villein than now between lord and laborer: less difference 
of taste, of amusements, of education, and therefore more comrade- 
ship: the baron’s retainers then dined at the table of their lord 
without shocking any fastidious taste, while my lord marquis now 
would find his dinner much interfered with if his servants sat at it as 
of old. And since happiness is very much a matter of comparison, 
it may be doubted whether the villein was not happier than the 
agricultural laborer is now, and whether the lop-sided progress of 
Society, which has given so little to the toiler in comparison with 
what it has given to the idler, has been much of a blessing to the 
laboring agricultural class. 

The growth of industries other than agricultural marked with un- 
mistakable distinctness the evolution of society from barbarism. 
Handworkers in these tended to produce in groups, and soon associ- 
ated themselves in towns, partly for convenience in production and 
distribution, partly for self-defence; divorced from the land, they were 
naturally less directly dependent on the landowners than were the 
agriculturists, and as the king’s wish to plunder them was checked by 
the nobles, and the nobles’ wish to plunder by the king, they gradu- 
ally secured charters which protected them from both, and waxed free 
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and prosperous. Each craft had its guild, and the apprentice entering 
to lear his trade worked his way step by step up to the position of a 

ister craftsman. There were then no large aggregations of workers, 
as in our modern factories, but the lad placed in a workshop was une 
of a small group, and was trained as a member of a family rather than 
asa‘ hand’, Entrance into the workshop of a famous master was 
eagerly sought for, and in consequence of the slight division of labor 
there was «a pride in capable workmanship which is now almost im 
possible Individual ability, under this system, was at once apparent 
and had scope for development, so that art and industry were more 
closely united than they have ever been since. ‘The artist was largely 
a handicraftsman in the industrial sense, and the handicraftsman was 
largely an artist, and side by side with this mental development existed 
physical vigor, in consequence of the small size of the towns and the 
accessibility of the open country. In industrial pursuits, as in those 
of the countryside, the great division between classes which is now so 
grievous did not exist ; the ‘‘master”’ worked with his men, eat with 
them, lived with them, and the ‘industrious apprentice”? who ‘ mar- 
ried his master’s daughter ” was not a poetic fiction but an inspiring 
and realisable ideal. Certainly the amount of products turned out 
could not rival the vast quantities now produced, but the lives of the 
producers were healthier and more human than those of too many of 
the handicraftsmen of to-day. 

Among the survivals from the Barbaric Period present in modern 
society, the monarch has already been mentioned. Perhaps no form 
of monarchy exposes its anachronistic character more completely than 
the “limited monarchy” of modern England. There is an exquisite 
absurdity in the man who can being changed into the man who can 
not.! The hereditary aristocracy is another survival from barbarism, 
and is a curious travesty of the scientific truth as to race. The analogy 
of a high-bred horse and a high-bred man is misleading, for the 
human breeding is a matter of name not of qualities. There can be 
no doubt that a human aristocracy might be bred, by matching men 
and women who showed in a marked degree the qualities which might 
be selected as admirable, but the aristocracy which proceeds from 
male idlers, profligate in their undisciplined youth and luxurious in 
their pampered maturity, matched with female idlers, whose useless- 
ness, vanity, and extravagance are their chief recommendations, is not 
one which should bear rule in a strong and intellectual nation. To 
the barbaric Past it belongs, not to the semi-civilised Present, and the 
lease of its power will be determined when the workers realise the 
power which has now passed into their hands. 

AnniE BEsanr. 
(To be continued.) 





1 King, German Aéuiz, has the same root as Adunen, to be able. 
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Berore describing the inhabitants of the particular Peepul tree I have 
in view, I wish to say something of the tree itself and its relations. 

The Peepul tree belongs to the genus Ficus, and its specific name 
is religiosa, from its being connected in the East with religious rites 
and ceremonies. In fact more than one member of the great Fig 
family has, from time immemorial, been reverenced by Eastern people. 
Among the ancient serpent worshippers it was a Fig tree under which 
the sacred serpent was represented as living; then it is reported that 
it was the LBo-tree—again a species of /¥cus—that spread a grateful 
shade over the great Guatama Buddha, as he passed from the misery 
of existence to Nirvanna. Superstition in India makes Peepul trees 
the special abode of spirits—r/shas—and in the villages of the North 
West Provinces it is the Peepul tree again, under which are displayed 
the Lingam and the Yoni. From the earliest times down to the 
present the Fig tree has been associated with Phallic symbolism, and 
the worship of the reproductive powers of nature. I wonder how many 
readers of the Bible have ever had a suspicion that Genesis iii. 7, 
where Adam and Eve are said to have made themselves aprons of fig 
leaves, is probably nothing more than an allusion to ancient Phallic 
symbolism and practice. ‘The idea of garments of fig leaves is absurd: 
hundreds of plants have leaves far fitter to be made into “ aprons ”’ 
than any /i%cus can produce; and this notwithstanding Milton’s fig- 
leaves ‘“‘ broad as Amazonian targe’’, which, of course, is a mere 
poetical fiction, it being a fact, I believe, that no species of Ficus bears 
a leaf larger than one’s hand. 

Species of the genus Ficus are widely spread through the East. No 
less than fifty-five varieties have been described from Burma and 
Tenasserim alone; and these geographical and climatal races are 
wonderfully diversified in appearance, size, and manner of growth. 
Some are mere bushes from four to six feet in height; others lofty 
trees eighty to a hundred feet from root to crown; afew are epiphytic, 
clinging to and living entirely on trees of other kinds; while more 
than one species atiains vast girth as well as height. Everyone, I 
fancy, has seen, heard, or read of the Banian tree’ (/%cus indica): the 
tree whose ‘“‘ bended twigs take root and form around the mother tree 
a pillared shade”. I have not come across many of this species in 
Burma. One individual, however, I remember seeing growing on the 
banks of a wild forest stream—literally on the banks, for it had stretched 
from bank to bank, and formed quite a grove in itself. Of other Fc’, 
F. elastica yields the well-known caoutchoue of commerce: it is an 
evergreen with thick oblong or elliptical leaves of a very dark hue. 
Another species, 7. Jaccifera, occurring commonly in the hill forests of 





! This is the identical species which Milton represents as having the gigantic 
leaves as aforesaid; as a matter of fact, however, the leaves are only from 4 to 5 
inches long by 1} inches broad, and could no more be sewn into ‘‘aprons’’ than 
could strawberry leaves. 
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Pegu and Tenasserim, seems to have been strangely overlooked, as the 
caoutchouc from it is just as good as that from /” elastica. 

Two remarkable points about the species of /%eci are, first, their 
wonderful adaptability to circumstances in germination and growth. 
A bird-pigeon, mina (Sturnide), or other fruit-eater—will carry and 
drop the seed of a /cus, far up into the fork, say, of some mighty 
Teak tree ( Zectona grandis), and in process of time that seed will germi- 
nate, and send claspers, half-root, Falf-stem, downwards to the earth, 
and tender branches and leaves upwards to meet the air and the sun- 
light; and so the young plant gets a start of eighty or ninety feet above 
its competitors struggling fiercely for life in the thick-sown forest 
below. Nourished by the light and air so easily obtained, the Ficus 
grows rapidly, the clasping root-stems increase in number and size, 
and embrace the Teak tree, its ill-starred foster-mother, closer and 
closer, until at last they crush the life out of it, and leave it dead and 
dry to rot amid the strangling roots. 

Again, man builds lofty pagodas and beautiful temples at vast cost, 
but a Ficus seed is carried by chance on to them, and perhaps slips 
into some little weather-worn rift in the masonry—and that temple 
or that pagoda is doomed. One of the commonest sights in this country 
is to see a pagoda with cus trees of some kind growing out of rents 
in the top or sides; and these slowly but surely cause its ruin, for the 
clasping roots force their way, cell added to cell, and with irresistible 
might tear stones and bricks and mortar asunder. The parasites 
could easily be uprooted while young, but the superstition of the 
people as to meddling with a pagoda, and the sacredness attached to 
the Ficus, prevent this. 

The second remarkable characteristic of the /’ci is their intense 
vitality. It is next to impossible to kill a full grown tree. I have 
cut down individuals of various species, I have hewed and hacked, 
and mutilated their trunks, and a year after I have found the fallen 
giants alive, with roots sent down from the stumps of the branches 
and firmly fixed in the earth, and great shoots sprouting upwards 
vigorously struggling for light and life and air. 

With the exception of the two species mentioned above as yielding 
caoutchouc, I believe none of the other Ficé are of any commercial 
utility whatever, the wood of all being soft, spongy, and easily decay- 
ing. The milky sap, however, of J”. religiosa, F. indica, and probably 
of other species, also makes splendid birdlime, and is used for that 
purpose in the North West Provinces of India. The bark of the trees 
is gashed, and the freely running sap—which, white and milk-like at 
first, turns brown in color, thick, and viscid after exposure to the air 
for a short time—is collected in joints of bamboo. ‘There is a tribe of 
Hindoos in Upper India called Bahalias, who are bird-catchers by 
caste and hereditary profession. One of their methods of catching 
perching birds up to the size of a kite is peculiar, as is the instrument 
they use for the purpose. This latter is a slender bamboo pole or rod, 
15 to 20 feet in length, made in several joints, which accurately fit 
one on to the other, for all the world like a fishing rod. Armed with 
this, a bag, and a bamboo joint containing the /’cus birdlime, the 
Bahalia gets quietly under the tree on which the bird he wishes to catch 
is perched. ‘The top joint of the rod is smeared well with the lime, it is 
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raised, and silently joint after joint is added on below; slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, the rod grows and grows in height, and the limed top 
approaches close under the unconscious victim; arrived within a few 
inches, there is a quick but steady movement of the rod upwards—the 
viscid line sticks like glue to the feathers of the bird, and the poor 
creature is dragged down fluttering and screaming, but fast fixed to 
the bamboo, from which it is generally ruthlessly torn with the loss of 
half its plumage, and thrust into the bag carried over the Bahalia’s 
shoulder. Most of the birds caught thus are bought up—by pious 
high-caste liindoos, Jains, and other merciful folk, who shudder at 
the taking of life—and let go, but to what purpose? Half their feathers 
torn off, the other half glued together, the poor birds when taken out 
of the hag may make a sort of shuffling flight, and get away from the 
releasing hand, but they are helpless, and probably will all perish in 
the course of the next night—killed by cats, rats, snakes, owls, or 
hawks. It never seems tu enter into the minds of these would-be 
humane people that it would be wiser and more merciful to destroy 
the birds at once, or to keep them, cleanse their feathers, and wait 
until they had recovered their powers of flight before letting them go. 
Returning to the Bahalias, it is wonderful how dextrous they are. I 
have seen a Bahalia catch over twenty paroquets cif one tree, without 
a single miss, taking the birds on the lower branches first. One would 
think that the screamings and the flutterings of the first victim would 
frighten all the rest and cause them to take instant flight, but it is not 
so—paroquets, notwithstanding their large brains, are foolish fowl 
after all. uring the catching the birds on the upper branches look 
stupidly down on their companion being dragged away, probably wag 
their wise heads and tell each other that so and so has got a fit, and 
in a minute or two go on with their chattering, and eating and 
preening of feathers. 

This method of catching birds with a limed rod is of very ancient 
practice. In India it has probably existed for centuries, and it was 
not uncommon apparently in Italy in Roman times. Valerius Flaccus 
gives a graphic description of it in his poem ‘‘ Argonautica’’. 

The Peepul is an evergreen, and I know of no more beautiful tree 
when growing singly or in not too crowded a situation. The branches 
then strike out very regularly at about 10 or 12 feet above the ground, 
and the symmetrical crown of elegant cordate leaves trembling on 
their long petioles with every breath of air—the contrast of the tender 
green of the younger foliage with the dark hue of the old, or with the 
yellow and red-spotted tints of the decaying leaves—the smooth white 
bark—the mass of black-red berries if the tree happens to be in fruit, 
and the crowd of gorgeous birds and beautiful insects which find food 
and shelter amid the branches—all go to form a picture not easily 
forgotten. 

One such picture is fresh in my memory just now. I found this 
particular Peepul tree growing on the bank of a mountain stream—a 
feeder of one of the great tidal rivers, which flows into the sea below 
the modern town of Bassein. I came upon the tree in a bend where 
a natural glade had formed, and the bank was pretty clear. Lofty, 
with a great spread of branches loaded with fruit, it was in consequence 
occupied by a swarm of animal life. I had been marching the whole 
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morning, and was glad to rest awhile and watch the beasts and birds 
and insects before me. What a lot there were! and it was apparent 
from their comparative tameness that they were little accustomed to 
the intrusion of man on their domain. 

On the topmost branches was a family party of three ‘“‘ Myouk-kwen- 
hpu” (Semnopithecus cristatus vel phayre’). These monkeys, among 
other differences, are distinguished from the Macaques by the absence 
of cheek-pouches. The Semnopithect had at one time a wide range. 
Fossil remains of them have been found in various parts of Europe, 
S. cristatus is peculiar to Burma, and is common in the Arracan hills. 
It is of a silvery-grey color, darker on the back, and yellowish on the 
throat and sides of the neck and face: the front of the face, the 
palms of the hands, and the soles of the feet are devoid of hair, and the 
skin is of an intense black color. In general appearance this monkey 
is a spidery sort of animal, with apparently disproportionately long 
arms and legs and an immensely thick and long tail. In captivity it is 
gentle but stupid: I have kept several at different times, and found 
them far inferior in intelligence to the common fishing-monkey (J/acacus 
cynomolgus), and this is strange, for the skull of Semnopithecus has a 
far better shape, and is not nearly so retreating and animal-like as 
that of the Macaque. 

The family ot monkeys I found on the Peepul tree, when they first 
caught sight of me, were in two minds whether to decamp or rot, but 
as I remained perfectly quiet, after some furtive looks of curiosity and 
fear, they proceeded with their morning meal of /’cus fruit. There 
was the father: a very grey, almost white, old chap, with a most 
ferocious pair of yellowish-white whiskers, which set off his black 
face wonderfully; then there was his wife, smaller than he, with 
smaller whiskers; and, lastly, hanging round her neck, was a tiny 
baby—a miniature of the father, even to the ferocious whiskers. It 
has often struck me how very inferior man is to monkeys—in some 
points. Think of the numbers of bashful young men to whom the 
possession of whiskers would give courage: think of the anxious inter- 
views with the looking-glass, and the sickening of hope disappointed 
day by day: think of the gashing and scarifying of the, alas! too 
smooth cheeks in vain, and desperate attempts to force nature with a 
razor: and all this would be spared if man were only like monkeys, 
whiskered from birth. But to return to my Peepul tree: it was very 
funny to see S. minor taking furtive peeps at the dreadful hideous. 
creature (myself) down below, and grinning in ludicrous attempts to 
frighten it. I rather wished to get possession of him, but I should 
have had to shoot the mother, and merciful thoughts prevailed, so I 
sat only watching the group, very much to the disgust of my Karen 
guide, who wanted one of the monkeys shot, and said they were very 
good eating, and so they are, as I know by experience ; but one does 
feel so like a cannibal, especially if they are brought on to the table 
roasted whole—the way my cook once favored me with one. 

Two or three kinds of squirrels were running about the branches. 
of the Peepul nibbling the fruit, and were, beside the monkeys, the 
only other mammals on the tree. One species, Sciurus lokroides, a 
pretty grey and black striped little fellow, was darting from branch 
to branch, apparently in mere play, with the swiftness and agility of 
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a bird. Rodents, with the exception of beavers and rats, are un- 
interesting animals, and very stupid. 

If the mammals were few, birds were numerous, and the Peepul 
tree was simply alive with the fruit-eating and insect-hunting kinds. 
Among the former, green pigeons ( 7reronide) were in great force, and 
their beautiful green and maroon plumage and soft musical call 
attracted both eye and ear. Minavets (Pericrocoti) rosy, and yellow, 
and crimson, and black; Minas (eridotheres and Kulabes\; Bulbuls 
(Pyenonotus), and Orioles, chiefly the black-headed species ( Orolus 
melanocephalus), were beyond counting. Of the insect-hunting kinds 
there were bee-eaters (Merops), with their satiny green and bronze 
plumage, glancing in the sun; black and white fantails (Lewcocerca) 
flirting about with wings and tail expanded; restless wren-thrushes 
(Pellorneum sub-ochraceum) continually uttering their monotonous call 
of ‘pretty dear, pretty dear!”; and, most interesting, though 
dressed in the plainest dull olive green suit, the tiny little tailor-bird 
(Orthotomus sutorius), busily engaged in hunting for the minutest 
insects in the crevices of the bark. This little bird is very common in 
Burma, and is found not only in thick jungle but in the vicinity of 
houses and in gardens. As is well known, to form its nest it sews 
together the edges of two or more leaves so as to make a sort of bag, 
the interior of which it lines with the cotton of the Let-pan (Bombax) 
or other soft material. This bird has in a way profited by civilisation. 
The garden-haunting individuals not unfrequently discard the rough 
and perhaps brittle jungle-produced fibre in favor of cotton-thread 
stolen from the house. With this they sew the leaves together; but 
their work is deplorably primitive and rude, and they sadly want some 
lessons in the tailoring business. The fibre or thread, whichever is 
used, is knotted at one end, passed through both leaves, then drawn 
tight so that the edge of one leaf fits neatly against the edge of the 
other, the thread again knotted, and the slack, or remainder, cut off, 
and thus stitch by stitch the two leaves are laboriously joined 
together. 

Insects were perhaps more abundant on the Peepul tree than all 
the rest of the living things put together. Crowds of butterflies, chiefly 
Pierida, were fluttering round the bunches of the sticky sweet fruit, 
and notwithstanding that their ranks were being deciminated by the 
insect-eating birds, especially by the bee-eaters, numbers more seemed 
to be coming in all directions from the forest. The fruit of the 
Peepul exhales a disagreeable heavy odor, and I have no doubt that 
many butterflies are attracted by scent as much as by color. 

One or two of the branches of the Peepul, I noticed, were red with 
a moving mass of ants, which on closer inspection proved to be a 
common species living on trees, the /ormica smaragdina, so-called from 
the female being of a green color. There were several nests of this 
ant on my Peepul tree; each nest consisting of fifteen or twenty 
leaves united together by a sort of white papery substance, manu- 
factured by the ant itself. This species of ant is about half an inch 
long (I am speaking of the workers) and desperately fierce, and its 
bite is no joke, for it has a tremendous pair of jaws: down south the 
Malays call it the “fire-ant” from the virulence of its bite. It is of 
a peculiar light rufous color with conspicuous little black eyes. To 
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shake down a shower of these ants on yourself in brushing through 
the jungle is really dreadful: I speak feelingly from many experiences. 
I had a dear old dog, now dead, who could have spoken much more 
feelingly than myself on the subject of these ants. Poor fellow; he 
used to lose a good deal of his hair in the hot weather, and when I 
took him out with me in the jungles, a scene of daily occurrence was 
to see him dart out suddenly from the bushes and thick undergrowth 
lining the forest path, whirl round and round and snap at his tail, 
his back, and his legs as if he had gone mad. In his mousing about 
he had disturbed a nest of the fire-ant: of course there was nothing 
for it but to stop and pick them off him one by one, and they fre- 
quently left their jaws i situ. But to return to the ants on the 
Peepul tree. I noticed from one nest on a low bough a vast string 
of them going to some bunches of fruit and licking up the sweet 
juice that exuded from the over-ripe berries. On a little branch 
close to the nest one ant seemed to have taken up his station solitarily. 
Curious to know what he was doing I began to watch him closely, 
and saw to my astonishment that every now and then he ran forward, 
caught a passing brother ant, nipped him in two, and quietly ate 
him. This was remarkable, so 1 managed cautiously to catch the 
cannibal, and examined him closely. He was not a cannibal at all, 
but an Orthopterous insect of the carnivorous family, Jantide, earniag 
his breakfast, poor fellow, at the risk of his life. The Iuantide and 
Phasmide ave well-known families of the Orthoptera, familiar under 
the trivial names of the ‘ walking-leaf” and ‘ stick” insects, from 
the common mimetic forms they assume. Mimicry in these two families 
is carried to a wonderful extent. Not one species that does not mimic 
something, whether it be a leaf, a green twig, a dry twig, a piece of 
bamboo, a flower, the petal of a flower, a piece of bark, a fragment of 
stone, other insects such as spiders, ants, etc.: there really is no end 
to the different masks they assume, and I know nothing more striking 
or suggestive of the action of Natural Selection, and the struggle for 
life, than’ the wonderful variety of forms to be seen in these two 
families of insects. The Mantis I had caught bore a perfect resem- 
blance to the fire-ant on which it preyed, and but for its mimicry it 
would, I fancy, have found it a dangerous thing to meddle with such 
fierce antagonists. The fire-ant is eaten by the Burmese and Karens: 
grewsome messes of them—nests, ants, larvie, all mashed up together— 
are commonly sold in the bazaar as condiment to be used with curry. 
No species of ant that I know of fights so fiercely nest against nest 
as this. Mr. W. Theobald, late of the Geological Survey of India, 
gives a graphic description of one such fight which he witnessed. 
“The contest”, says he, ‘rages with dreadful fury, and is quite 
Homeric in its incidents. In all directions ants may be seen grappled 
with by their enemies, whilst several of their friends are at the same 
time holding on fast to them by legs or antennz, to prevent their 
being carried off into captivity, whilst all around a pungent odor of 
formic acid rises from the belligerent hosts. No fiercer strife ever 
raged on the plains of Troy, and the noble simile of the eleventh 
book is at once recalled : 


‘ As in some rich man’s domain 
The reapers, drawn in rows, 
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Right down the furrows shear the grain 
And still their labor grows, 
And thick the armfuls fall as rain ; 
So Trojan and Achaian might 
Each on the other leapt. 
None turned from fight to cursed flight, 
But even battle kept.’ 
—Iliad xi. 67. (GLADSTONE’s Trans.)” 


On the ground at the foot of the Peepul tree, hunting about among 
the grass and dry leaves, there were other Hymenopterous insects 
which attracted my attention and which I managed to catch with my 
butterfly net. They were wasp-like creatures of two different kinds. 
One, tiny, dark red-brown, slender and elegant in shape; the other 
larger, more bee-like, of a deep metallic blue banded beautifully with 
white. Both belonged to the sub-order Fossores, and were species of 
the well known “ mud-builders’’, the larvee of which are carnivorous. 
One of the first things that strikes a new-comer in this country is the 
nests of these mud-building wasps found all over the house. In fact 
at times they become a perfect nuisance; if a key-hole is left unused 
in the hot weather for a couple of days, you are more than likely to 
find it filled up with the mud cells of one or other species of these 
creatures. Any and every aperture or crevice is eagerly seized upon, 
the cells made, the eggs deposited, the living food (spiders or cater- 
pillars) of the future larva hunted up, canght, stung to insensibility 
hut not ‘ kilt intirely ”’, and thrust into the cells, and all in the space 
ot a few hours. 


It was only the other day that, the English mail happening to come 
in while I was busy finishing an official report, I only read my letters, 
and placed the newspapers I got unopened on the table beside me. 
Having finished my report I chanced to glance in the direction of the 
papers and noticed one of the tiniest of these ‘‘mason-wasps’’, inter- 
viewing things on my table with the full intention apparently of find- 
ing a fitting site for her nursery. Slowly she surveyed the newspapers 
one after the other, creeping in where the foldings had gaped a little, 
and examining all apparently with most minute care. Finally she 
flew off, to return presently with a pellet of clay firmly clasped between 
her forelegs; without hesitation she then flew to one of the papers 
and disappeared within the gaping end. Looking at the address 
without moving the paper I found that the little heretic had selected 
the National Reformer, as if she wished her progeny to be brought up 
in the odor of Atheism. Admiring her taste I determined not to dis- 
turb her but to watch and note how long she took building her chil- 
dren’s home. The following is a summary of my observations :— 


Time taken. 

First cell took 9 pellets of clay and had 5 small spiders 

put in _ é ; ‘ , . : 43 minutes. 
Second cell took 6 pellets of clay and had 4 small spiders 





put in - : < ‘ . ‘ ‘ a 4 
Third cell took 7 pellets of clay and had 4 small spiders 
put in ‘ ° . ‘ = ‘ ‘ 48 ,, 
Total time in building the nest 2h 7m. 
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I may note that the smaller of the two species of mason wasps I 
caught under the Peepul tree was identical with the one whose pro- 
ceedings have just been described. 

The catching of those two wasps was the last thing I did under the 
Peepul tree. Having rested I resumed my journey, and so must you, 
reader. Good-bye. CuarLes Bryenam. 








George Sand, 


By LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 

Avtuor oF ‘‘CHARAKTERBILDER AUS DEM 19 JAHRHUNDERT’’, ‘‘ BILDER AUS DEM 
ENGLISCHEN LEBEN’’, ETC. 
—_——_>—_ 
IV. 

Some forty years ago our authoress took the course which all French 
novelists and dramatists take: that is, she began to write for the 
stage. The dramatic fragments she had written previously were not 
adapted for representation. About twenty pieces of hers have been 
played in Paris, but most of them have not met with much success. 
The majority of them are charming, well-conceived, and well-written 
gossip, more adapted for novels than for dramatic performance. 
George Sand’s celebrity was already so great that, when she wrote 
her first piece for the stage, ‘‘Cosima,” its first represeutation was 
looked forward to with anxious expectation, and crowds went to 
witness it. Her friends expected turbulent scenes from her adver- 
saries, which, however, were avoided, partly out of regard for the 
great name of the authoress, and partly because she had carefully 
omitted from the piece everything likely to give offence. Neverthe- 
less, it was a failure. It was only with ‘‘ Francois le Chanyi”’ (1849), 
‘‘Le.Marquis de Villemer”’ (1861), and ‘‘Claudie” (1851), that our 
authoress achieved, as a dramatic writer, the success to which she 
aspired; the latter piece having been performed for a hundred nights 
in succession. On the whole, George Sand was not far wrong in not 
being discouraged by her numerous failures. In ‘‘ Les Vacances de 
Pandolphe” she attempted to naturalise in France the traditional 
characters of Italian comedy; but she was as unsuccessful in that as 
in the experiment she made to introduce Shakspere’s ‘‘As you Like 
it” on the French boards. The reason of her comparative want of 
success as a dramatic writer lay in her ignorance of the technicalities 
of the stage. In her novels she was able to excite the interest of the 
public, but it was otherwise with her plays. As Charles Bigot very 
aptly remarked, she was wanting in ‘stage instinct”’. 

The revolution of February and the formation of the Republic 
stirred to their innermost depths the thoughts and feelings of George 
Sand, and led her to plunge headlong into politics, a thing which up 
to that time she had avoided. She wrote the introduction to Ledru- 
Rollin’s “ Bulletins de la République”, contributed to Barbés’ ‘* Com- 
mune de Paris’’, and commenced a new journal, La Cause du Peuple, 
which, however, did not continue beyond three numbers. The British 
Museum possesses a copy bearing the inscription: Complet et trés-rare. 
c2 
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In 1850 she translated Mazzini’s ‘‘ Republic and Royalty in Italy” 
In 1851, after the coup (état, imagining her liberty to be in peril, she 
went to Brussels for a short time. Then she came back to Nohant, 
bade farewell to politics, and began once more to move in her former 
literary sphere. 

Shortly afterwards she became again the subject of general atten- 
tion in consequence of the publication of her memoirs, which appeared 
first as the feui/leton of Emile de Girardin’s “La Presse”, and were 
afterwards reprinted in twenty volumes. This ‘‘ Histoire de ma vie” 
is a highly interesting story in itself, more so even than many of the 
novels; but as an autobiography, it cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Even more ill-advised was the publication of ‘‘ Elle et Lui” (a re- 
joinder to Paul de Musset’s ‘‘ Lui et Ee’), excellent as a novel, but 
inadmissible as a piece of autobiography, as it was a very one-sided 
account of George Sand’s relations with Alfred de Musset. From that 
time she only once left her es and this was during the war of 
1870, when she issued a proclamation, drawn up in a peaceful spirit, 
and containing the following passage: ‘The preservation of peace 
alone would enable mankind to solve the pending social problems and 
free the world from the double politico-religious yoke of kings aid 
priests.” But she was not to be spared the grief of seeing for the 
third time in her life her country occupied by foreign troops. She 
went to the seat of war, and her notices, the result of her observations 
there, appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes, under the title “ Journal 
@un Voyageur pendant la Guerre”. From that time she lived in 
retirement at her castle at Nohant, where she led a pleasant, cheerful, 
and happy life. She slept only six hours daily, and worked as hard 
as if she had been penniless. She was fond of reading her new manu- 
scripts to her guests, and was in the habit of playing dominos every 
night from 11 till 1 o'clock. On Sunday, instead of dominos, a public 
performance was given in the theatre of her own house, which was 
originally erected for the rehearsal of her pieces before going to Paris 
to be played, but for which she afterwards wrote a series of “chauming 
little pieces, which were later on published in one volume under the 
title ‘“‘Théatre de Nohant”. After the performance, in which she 
frequently took part herself, she used to entertain a portion of the 
audience at her table as guests. She was extremely kind and charita- 
ble to her peasants and the poor. It is said that she spent the entire 
income from her estates for benevolent purposes, reserving only the 
produce of her pen for her own use. At her house every unfortunate 
found consolation; in her neighborhood she was called “our good 
lady’, and many a tear was shed on the 9th of June, 1876, when the 
news spread that the ‘“‘ good lady” had ced during the preceding 
night. George Sand lived to the age of 72 years, and died with the 
consciousness that she had not only not lived too long, but that she 
was leaving behind her an imperishable fame, extending throughout 
the whole civilised world. We are only sorry that her friend Victor 
Hugo should have had such an extravagant address read over her 
grave, in which, among other things, the following passages occurs: 
“George Sand is an idea; she occupies a position in our time alto- 
gether unique. Others are great men: she is the great woman!” 
Bigot said with much greater simplicity and truth: ‘George Sand 
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will not excite admiration alone in the annals of literature, but astonish- 
ment as well”. No doubt, for she has done it already. She was an 
intellectual phenomenon of whom France may well be proud. So 
much grace and ability, so much imagination and vigor, and such an 
abundance of spiritual gifts have not often been united in one woman. 
George Sand may be compared with Nature. Like Nature she was inex- 
haustible. For nearly half a century she was continually pouring 
forth the rich treasures of her mind. Apart from her numerous books, 
which alone compose a small library, she was always an industrious 
correspondent, her letters to her friends often filling several sheets. 
She resembled Nature likewise in her variety and spontaneity: she 
obeyed an internal impulse, unknown to herself. Like Nature, too, 
she was unable to renovate without repeating herself. 

George Sand has often been reproached with showing ‘‘frightfully 
immoral tendencies” in her works. To our thinking, the latter contain 
nothing really immoral; and their ‘‘ corrupting influence”? has been 
immensely exaggerated. They contain, perhaps, a good deal calculated 
to give pain to, or to startle, a reader of delicate nerves, but there is 
nothing in them that can either corrupt or demoralise him. Here and 
there we find unvesthetic spots, repulsive and disagreeable episodes ; 
but on the whole the general tendency and treatment of her works 
may be pronounced chaste. Everywhere they furnish evidence of 
profound sensibility, an upright striving after the truth, large ideas, 
genuiue idealistic feeling, and a firm belief, though not a belief in 
positive Christianity. Aithough mostly dealing with human failings, 
she seeks continually to elevate the mind above sensual objects. No 
one feels more sadly or more deeply than she how great a loss is 
that of purity of heart and mind. Her heroines—Fiamma, Consuelo, 
Edmée, Geneviéve, Yseult—are great characters, who by firmness, 
dignity, and virtue resist repeated temptations. Without being ama- 
zons—for they have nothing masculine about them except their courage 
and energy—they are dependent not upon society, but on their own 
will: a favorite point with our authoress, and one on which she con- 
tinually lays great stress. As regards George Sand’s moral feelings, 
it wili be sufficient to mention that she never treats adultery lightly or 
as a joke, but always as a crime, attended with serious consequences ; 
whilst the really immoral French writers are in the habit of treating 
chastity and conjugal fidelity as things which it is glorious to overcome. 
Compared with her competitors, she is, generally speaking, morality 
personified. On matters relating to marriage, as we believe we have 
abundantly proved, she is anything but immoral. True, in the warmth 
of her feelings, her fatalism, and her inclination to hold society respon- 
sible for more than is just, she is not over-puritanical ; but this fault 
is far outweighed by the great value she sets upon virtue, and the 
high standard she applies to love. For a Frenchwoman, her point of 
view is an exemplary one; nothing shows her superiority more than 
the hearty contempt she expresses for the ordinary heroes of romance : 
the d/asé, varnished, winning Parisians to whom other novelists’ heroines 
are in the habit of sacrificing their easy virtue, are always represented 
by George Sand as the pests of the female world. In themselves, no 
doubt, the opinions, and many of the subjects, chosen by our authoress 
may appear more or less immoral to readers of other nations; but the 
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way in which she treats them is far from immoral. The reader who 
is able to place himself within the circle of French ideas, will easily 
perceive how possible are many of the seductious described by her, 
and will both appreciate her works and profit by them. Even upon 
readers who do not agree with her, she is likely to exercise a beneficial 
influence; the time has happily gone by when young and imprudent 
minds might have been led astray by her glowing and passionate 
descriptions, as happened with Goethe’s ‘‘ Werthers Leiden”. Many 
a,mind has she elevated, comforted, and impelled to virtuous thoughts 
and noble aims. Noone hasa greater right to be called virtuous than 
George Sand, even if it were only because she treats every subject 
seriously, utters only what she believes to be true and right, and 
disseminates it with all the energy and ability she can command, 
regardless of existing prejudices. It is absurd to say that novels and 
romances are not the media through which ideas like hers are to be 
conveyed. In the first place, it is the form of all others best adapted 
to the diffusion of all sorts of ideas; and secondly, our authoress uses 
it with the same right as the journalist employs the newspaper, the 
politician the pamphlet, the painter the brush, the orator the living 
word, and the legislator the official gazette. George Sand—who was 
more of a woman than a legislator—in her reformatory zeal, used 
romance and narrative as weapons against the ridiculous prejudices 
and the principal vices of her time. In doing this, like every other 
reformer, she may occasionally have fallen into error, which was the 
more likely in her case, inasmuch as the sentiments to which she gave 
such passionate utterance, often suffered from the manner in which she 
uttered them. Like every other reformer, too, she was naturally often 
misunderstood ; the more so because she sometimes neglected her 
ideas out of regard for the form and, therefore, did not always express 
them with sufficient perspicuity. 

Few writers have been the object of such divergent criticism, have 
been so unstintedly praised and so mercilessly condemned, as George 
Sand. Those who sympathised with her views found, as a rule, little 
to blame in them, whilst her adversaries were unwilling to discover a 
single good hair in her head. Thousands of senseless stories have 
been related of her person, of her acts and opinions, and have found 
eredulous believers and diligent disseminators. Wretched translations 
of apparently obnoxious passages have also contributed their part to 
swell the general chorus of vituperation. Count Walsh and others 
reproached her with having corrupted the ideas of the world, and 
one Dr. I. Haas, who wrote violently against her, accused her of 
being the main cause of the depravity of France in modern times. 
It is especially interesting to compare the utterances of the French 

ress after George Sand’s death. The Lappel said: ‘The whole 

uman race must gointomourning. French literature has had women 
of masculine mind, but George Sand excelled them all. She had not 
only the power, but the will; she has worked well. What a number 
of works! Her characters are men and women, but they are more 
than that. They are first of all themselves, and then they are their 
author. She infused into them her whole soul, her superiority, her mental 
dignity, her magnanimity. Under her great talents there lay a great 
heart. She loved the whole of humanity and the aggregate of nature. 
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She is dead—if, when speaking of one who has left such treasures 
behind her, we may speak of death. Her works will never die, nor her 
images, more glowing than life, and her characters will serve as friends 
and guides for all coming generations.” By the side of this enthu- 
siastic eulogy, altogether in keeping with the spirit and style of 
Victor Hugo, we may place, by way of contrast, the following passage 
from the Ultramontane Union: ‘‘ We will not criticise before the open 
grave. Respect commands us to be silent. Still we cannot forget 
that George Sand has exercised a fatal influence on the mind of the 
age; that she devoted her great talents to the furtherance of revolu- 
tionary and anti-social ideas. Since Rousseau and Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, whose direct descendant she was, she was one of our 
best and greatest writers. Why did she make so bad a use of the 
ability with which Providence had endowed her? What remains of 
her works? A few rural stories are the only portion of her numerous 
works with which posterity will concern itself.’ For a long time, 
George Sand fared the worst in England. In a foolish article by Mr. 
Greg senior, which appeared in the Quarterly Review in 1836, she was 
placed far lower than even Paul de Kock, and others of the same 
stamp, and without a single word of commendation was spoken of as 
‘the most indecent writer whose works had ever been offered for 
public sale”. It was asserted of her writings that “in any other 
country they would have been publicly burnt by the common hang- 
man”. Eight years later the same periodical said :—‘* An attempt 
is being made to introduce an English translation of these infamous 
productions, leaving out the obscenities. We denounce the scheme ; 
the public would not tolerate the poison.” Thirty-five years since, an 
English authoress said of George Sand’s works, ‘‘ ‘they are so shame- 
fully smutty, that even the inmates of the Paris brothels are ashamed 
to be caught reading them.” How this lady got information from 
such places, is more than we can tell. Naturally all these criticisms 
only prove that the writers of them could never have read a 
line of George Sand’s. Nevertheless, the consequence was that 
Englishmen were evilly disposed towards the poor occupaut of 
Nohaut Castle, and looked upon her as a sort ot evil angel, 
endowed with a terrible power and inclination for the destruction 
of souls, and as one animated by an inextinguishable desire to 
banish virtue from the face of the earth. And whence all this ground- 
less abuse? It sprang not so much from British indignation respect- 
ing George Sand’s theoretical cnslaughts upon society, from rooted 
prejudices and respect for ‘sacred truths”, as from her pantaloons! 
That she wore man’s apparel was considered as an infallible proof of 
her supreme wickedness. How John Bull would have turned up his 
eyes if he had heard the whole of the ridiculous nonsense which was 
then circulating in Paris respecting the private life of this ‘‘ semivir”’. 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, in his introduction to an American edition of 
George Sand’s ‘‘Teverino”’ (Philadelphia, 1870), states that, thirty- 
five years since, an English provincial periodical ventured to produce 
a translation of a little story by George Sand, which was exceedingly 
moral, and might have been written by an English prude; neverthe- 
less, the bare name was sufficient to disgust the public, and to cause 
nearly every subscriber to the journal in question to withdraw his 
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support. On the other hand, the same writer speaks of English young 
ladies who, more than thirty years ago, had told him that they had 
leen unable to discover anything immoral in George Sand’s works. 
The fact is, these young ladies had read some of the romances, but 
had not read the malevolent critics, and were consequently not prepared 
beforehand to seek immoralities in them. There are fashionable Eng- 
lish authoresses who venture on much greater indelicacies than George 
Sand ever did—if indeed we may use this word in speaking of her— 
and, notwithstanding, are eagerly read ; though, to be sure, they have 
never so far forgotten themselves as to appear in masculine attire. 
Tlitherto George Sand has been far less translated and read in Eng- 
lund than in either America or Germany; but English readers have 
begun to appreciate her more; they have begun to judge her impar- 
tially, and therefore more correctly. Mrs. Browning made her the 
object of two enthusiastic sonnets. The late George Henry Lewes has 
said that, ‘‘let a man be ever so wise, he cannot fail to derive instruc- 
tion from George Sand’s works,” and he adds, “that even with equal 
genius no man could have written them without having had her expe- 
rience”. John Stuart Mill, too, spoke highly of her. Even the grave 
Quarterly Review (once so fierce, as we have just seen, in denouncing 
her) has econdescended to publish a highly appreciative essay on her. 
Theat Giuseppe Mazzini was a thorough and eloquent admirer of her 
genius is a fact pretty well known. But we believe that, apart from 
lrauce, she has nowhere been so much appreciated as in America. 
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Wien Pandora’s box was opened, amid the many evils it contained the 
ouly good was Hope; but wherever they fled abroad among men Hope 
went too, so that suffering Humanity might not be driven to seek 
release from all its pain in the almighty healer, Death. Consoled by 
dreams of coming times uf happiness that shall be made only more 
joyous by the remembrance of things suffered in the past men cling 
to life, though around them is nought but misery. Nay, death itself— 
t» some the greatest good, the calm and peaceful end to the struggle 
of lite—to the many appears the greatest of all evils, for does it not 
put an end to the rosy dreams of hope, rendering for ever impossible 
their achievement ? And so, in the presence of this inevitable ill, hope 
has come too, and, seizing upon certain phenomena, man has inter- 
preted them according to his own desires, creating for the other side 
vf death a life like this. We have gazed upon the face of death as 
upon the surface of a still unfathomable sea, and seeing reflected there 
all that is on this side of it—the many lined mountains and the 
changing sky, the lights and shades of life—we have conceived that 
beneath the surface there lies the reality of this vision, and that when 
at last the strong hand of time shall force us into the gulf we 
shall find it there; and none return to tell us who remain of our 
delusion, to tell us that it is but an image upon which we gaze, and 
that beneath lies nought but cold silence, darkness, and oblivion. It 
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is hard when we have once believed this thing to cast it aside for a 
truer but less consoling belief. It is hard when we have once believed 
otherwise to know that death ends all, that it parts us from those we 
love for evermore, that all our hardly-earned knowledge, all our 
powers and capabilities, are dissipated with our brains. Yet is not 
truth greater than all our longings? Will not truth always amply com- 
pensate those who follow her faithfully and reverently? It cannot be 
good that we should be consoled by a lie, and one of the most potent 
means of overcoming a lie is to show how it has arisen. ‘his I pro- 
pose to do here. 

It has often been argued that the belief in a life after death is so 
universal that it must be true, but this argument at once falls to the 
ground when we see that this is because the phenomena from which 
the belief has arisen occur everywhere among mankind. ‘These 
phenomena are those of sleep anil dreams. From them, with a few 
others, have sprung the whole of our ideas respecting a future life, 
and the way in which these ideas have originated and developed forms 
an interesting and, withal, an important chapter in the history of man. 

First, we must remember that to our uncivilised ancestors the 
phenomenon of death itself is a strange and inexplicable one. To 
them, as to the savage man of to-day, it is incomprehensible that life 
should cease except by violent means. Surrounded on every side by 
dangers, forced into their very midst by the fierce struggle for 
existence, to most the end comes in the chase or in the fight, and it 
is by no quiet death that they go down the way which all must travel. 
Hence is it that early man came to look upon even natural death as 
caused by violence, by the malevolence of some other being—a belief 
which has had a curious survival almost into our own times, as witch 
stories testify. Very ready is he, therefore, to believe that life does 
not cease with the death of the body, and to his rude intelligence there 
are many phenomena which seem to prove this thing. But there is a 
nearer illustration of the readiness with which his undeveloped mind 
would seize upon this hypothesis. We all know how difficult it is to 
make a child understand the significance of death, understand that 
the father or the mother who is gone will never return more; at most 
it can but understand that the absent one is gone away for a while, 
some time to return. In this, as in so many other things, the develop- 
ment of the child’s mind reflects in little the development of the mind 
of man in the past, just as the embryo repeats in its growth the various 
stages in the evolution of man from the simple germ. In endeavoring 
to trace the growth of ideas we often receive much help from the 
careful observation of childhood, but we learn more, of course, from 
the customs and ideas of the child-men who have survived till now in 
so many and such large portions of the world—the Australian, the 
African, the Indian. 

One of the first things which would occur to this far distant ances- 
tor of ours living amid the primeval forests would be the great resem- 
blance between death and sleep. 


‘““ How wonderful is Death— 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 


With lips of lurid biue ; 
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The other, rosy as the morn 
When, throned on ocean’s wave 
It blushes o’er the world: ” 


writes Shelley, and sure it is that this resemblance strikes the untu- 


tored savage very forcibly; there comes to him also an apparent con- 
firmation of his belief in the identity of the two. Let us try to picture 
to ourselves the experience of one of our barbarian ancestors. 

All day long a fierce conflict has been raging between his own and 
a neighboring tribe ; he has seen his comrades felled at his side by the 
rude weapons of the enemy. The night comes, and with it an end to 
the strife. The warrior falls into an uneasy sleep, and, as the life 
seems to leave his tired limbs, he enters into another world. In a 
strange light flit around him shadowy forms, shadowy yet well-remem- 
bered. He sees again and speaks with those whose bodies he has 
seen that very day lying cold and stiff and bloodless on the field of 
battle. He even fights again alongside them and alongside other 
forms, the simulacra of former comrades of his own long dead. 
Strange, indistinct, confused is all this, but it is not the less real to 
him, and when with the coming of the light he returns again to life 
and action he is fully persuaded that he has indeed been with his 
fellows in another land, very different from the one he knows in his 
waking hours. Thus there arises in his mind the conception of a dual 
existence; of a waking life and of a life into which he enters when 
sleep falls upon him. He knows how like death is to sleep and it 
seems to him that the one is but a temporary form of the other; that 
in his dreams he makes a short excursion into the land which after 
death he shall inhabit forever; for if men do not live after death how 
is it that he can see their forms, talk with them, fight and hunt with 
them ? 

We have here then a circumstance quite capable of giving rise to 
the belief we are considering ; it is a sufficient cause. The question 
now arises whether it is the real cause. Evidence of this is not want- 
ing: indeed it is overwhelming, for there is scarcely a nation either of 
the past or of the present, civilised or uncivilised, which does not show 
this belief in the temporary migration of the soul during sleep, or the 
traces, the lingering remnants, of the belief. The Malays will not 
waken a sleeping person because, as they say, he may be angered if 
they disturb his body while his soul is out. The Esquimaux say that 
the soul goes out dancing, and visiting, or hunting during sleep. ‘The 
Maories in New Zealand believe that it goes away into the land of the 
dead. An old Norse legend relates how King Gunthrum, wishing to 
learn what Iceland was like, caused three of his subjects to be shut up 
in a cave. These awoke after having slept three days and related 
what they had seen in Iceland, where their souls had been. Homer 
relates in the ‘‘ Iliad” how Achilles while asleep sees the form of his 
dead friend Patroklos come to him, but when he tries to embrace him 
the soul flits away into the lower world like smoke. Another Greek 
legend told how the philosopher Hermotimos was accustomed to leave 
his body and go on long excursions, but on one occasion his wife 
thinking him dead burnt his body and, when the soul returned, it 
found its habitation gone, and had to flit about homeless ever after. 
The folk-lore of Europe teems with stories based upon this belief, and 
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there are even now many people who think that in dreams the soul 
does actually leave the body. With all these facts before us we can 
easily see how primitive man would first obtain his idea of an exist- 
ence other than that of the body—primitive man with his feeble mind 
satisfied as it was with what things seemed to be and not caring or 
knowing how to inquire into what they really were. Thus out of 
these disturbances of the brain, out of the pictures woven by the 
imagination from the materials memory supplies, unrestrained by 
what reasoning power there is in him—for it has lain the while fast 
bound in the toils of sleep—man has raised up the whole of that vast 
fabric of belief in future rewards and punishments, nay even in the 
Gods themselves, to which he still clings so tenaciously. 





** But it shall dissolve 
Before the light of reason and the face 
Of Nature’s self,” 
as all error must dissolve. Yet when we see how almost inevitable it 
has been that this belief should arise, shall we not learn to be more 
tolerant of those who still cling to it, the more tender also because it 
is an error that has wound itself so closely round the heartstrings of 
mankind, and it must needs be a sore wrench that shall drag it away 
for ever. W. H. Uttey. 
(To be concluded.) 








Goneerning Ritual. 
————_—>—_——- 


Ove of the finer shades of human inconsistency belongs to the conver- 
sation of those estimable elderly persons who impress upon you that 
the two points in which the society of their young days was most con- 
spicuously better than ours, were the observance of respect to parents 
and elders, and the assertion of individuality of character. Perhaps 
the latter feature of the good old times is most dwelt on by their devo- 
tees ; but both are sufficiently asserted to set us wondering how they 
subsisted together; and the wonder is helped by the circumstance 
that those experienced observers who find human nature to-day so 
distressingly uniform are as a rule not at all friendly to what they 
describe as new-fangled theories. No less strong than their alleged 
regret for the lost variety of character is their objection to serious 
social variation. Still, it must be confessed, some forward spirits 
make the same complaint. Mill, discussing the value of individuality 
in his ‘‘ Liberty ”, winds up his chapter with a warning that by reason 
of dearth of that quality civilisation is in a bad way, and that the 
matter had better be looked to. Europe, he protests, ‘‘is decidedly 
advancing towards the Chinese ideal of making all people alike. M. 
de Tocqueville, in his last important work, remarks how much more 
the Frenchmen of the present day resemble one another than did those 
even of the last generation. The same remark might be made of 
Englishmen in a far greater degree.” 

Is it really so, then? Mill and de Tocqueville are authorities of 
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weight ; but surely the matter is not so very certain. Let us consider. 
Among Mill’s English contemporaries have been Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hallam, Macaulay, Buckle, Spencer, Huxley, Cobden, 
Bright, Bradlaugh, Darwin, George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, 
Arnold, Bagehot, Lewes. Will any previous generation show for 
itself a more many-sided body of writers and thinkers—a more striking 
array of originality of mind and method than is represented by these 
names? If English character is of late levelling down to one pattern 
it is somewhat singular that the literature should show so few symp- 
toms of the tendency. In point of fact it was never more various. 
Last century all the poets, broadly speaking, wrote in one manner, 
and the varieties of prose style might almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Since De Quincey and Charles Lamb, English prose 
has gone through a period of expansion comparable only to the poetic 
outburst of the days of Elizabeth; and poetry, in respect of form, has 
progressed almost as much during the past fifty years as it did from 
Cowper to Shelley. And are matters different in France? Has litera- 
ture there stood still since 1830; and does the epoch of Zola and 
Daudet and Renan compare so badly with that of Chateaubriand and 
Benjamin Constant; or the age of Sainte Beuve and Flaubert and 
Balzac and George Sand and Guizot with the time before the Revolu- 
tion? Was there so much of robust individualism in the salons of 
Rousseau’s day, or under Charles X., as compared with those of 1848 
or even with those of the debased and paralytic Second Empire, when 
Hugo was away on his island? And does even the British House of 
Commons to-day contain a greater number of nonentities than were 
bribed by Walpole and dominated by Pitt ? 

One really does not see how Mill could make out his case; which 
certainly savors more of the poetic turn of mind of his wife, whom we 
are told to regard as having inspired the “ Liberty’’, than of his own 
cautious manner of procedure. He sets it down that, ‘in the present 
low state of the human mind”, ‘the government of medivcrity” 
means “mediocre goyernment’’?; and—the suggestion ought surely 
to have mollified Carlyle’s comprehensive wrath at the book—that 
“no government by a democracy or a numerous aristocracy, either in 
its political acts or in the opinions, qualities, and tone of mind which 
it fosters, ever did or could rise above mediocrity, except in so far as the 
sovereign many have let themselves be guided (which in their best 
times they always have done) by the counsels and influence of a more 
highly gifted and instructed One or Few.” And the most dangerous 
aspect of this mediocrity, he goes on to deduce, is ‘that so few now 
dare to be eccentric”. Now, if there be anything in this line of 
reasoning it will follow that in America, where the spirit of political 
and social equality is at its strongest, there is least eccentricity, least 
individuality, least assertion of personal idiosyncracy. The actual 
fact, however, is entirely the reverse. So that all this theory of a 
special danger to progress and social variation from the spread of 
democracy must be dismissed as another of those innocent perversities 
-of retrospective humanity—a lapse into inconsequence and past-worship 
on the part even of the forward-looking Mill. Neither in the poor old 
blatant demos of Athens nor in any other populace that either caprici- 
ously or patiently bowed to any One or Few need we lovk to find 
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immunity from the bondage of convention, whether in action or 
thought. Once more, the Golden Age lies in the future, or nowhere. 
If there is one thing true of this age, with all its frightful problems 
and Titanic blunders, it is that it suggests a new hope for humanity 
by its gropings forthe open air, its movements under the enchanted 
net of custom. 

For there was good reason for the writing of Mill’s third chapter, 
as of the rest of his book, barring mistakes: and indeed the work had 
need, as he would have us believe it did, combine the tongues of man 
and angel to cry loud enough on the subject. The example of Sterne 
may be pleaded for a homily which begins by a denial of the assertion 
in its text ; and when one begins in that way it needs no great addi- 
tional presumption to proceed to call in question a proposition that 
Shakspere has put in the mouth of Julius Czesar. As thus; that 
mature reflection tends to throw doubt on the generalisation of that 
hero in the drama, to the effect that the strangest thing in human 
affairs is the dread of death. There is at least one much stranger 
thing, as Cxesar would in all probability have admitted on challenge ; 
and that is, the faculty men have of doing a thing purely because the 
thing has been done. Clifford thought that oblivion was a more mar- 
vellous thing than memory: if you will reason so it is at least as true 
to say that progress is a less marvellous thing than the avoidance of 
it. The cycle of Cathay is a deeper mystery than fifty years of 
Europe, but only a deeper, not a different problem. The lives of 
savages”? Mr. Lang tells us, ‘“‘are bound by the most closely-woven 
fetters of custom. The simplest acts are ‘tabooed’; a strict code regu- 
lates all intercourse. Married life, especially, moves in the strangest 
fetters.’’ How far need the description be varied for ourselves ? 

The phenomena of organic variation appear to have caused 
greater perplexity to some students of evolution than the physical 
changes in the globe; why, it is not easy to see on the scientific face 
of the matter. But the perplexity becomes intelligible enough if you 
regard it as the expression of an instinctive leaning in man to the 
canonisation of custom. For the scientist, as for other men, the natural 
order of life seems to be that he should do as others around him do, 
dress as they dress, build and furnish as they build and furnish, ac- 
cept their moral code, go with them to church, devoutly conform to 
their sacred fashion of evening attire, and give dinner parties precisely 
as they do. The wonder is that he contrived to be a scientist; and as 
likely as not he can tell you of the desperate efforts necessary in youth 
to avoid being equipped for one of the “ professions” with a know- 
ledge confined to two dead languages and the scientific curriculum of 
the Middle Ages. But the early struggle exhausted his powers of 
being original in any other direction, and when it falls to him to be 
married he goes unhesitatingly through a religious rite which a scien- 
tist in another branch could tell him is about as rationally respectable 
as the ceremonies of the Fantis. What then is this strange 
propensity in human nature to keep doing the same thing and to 
resist a change? I can pretend no further than to define it as 
an instinct, in the sense in which we call the spirit of national 
separateness, and the spirit of combat, instincts; to note its power and 
manner of operation; and to objurgate as seems fitting. You cannot 
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even give it a sufficient name. The word conservatism, originally the 
rightful and comparatively adequate term, has had almost all the 
deeper significance starved out of it by restricted employment. But 
ritual, which is the symbol of all conservatism, may stand not unfitly 
as the name of that disposition of mind which underlies all manifesta- 
tions of the will to keep things as they are. And the thing ritual, 
-which is consummation as well as symbol, gives us, of course, our 
most salient illustrations. 

It has been said that there can be no religion without ritual, and 
nothing is truer, taking one sense of the word; but there is a comple- 
mentary truth, which is vehemently asserted, by way of flat contradic- 
tion, by enthusiasts who abhor the kind of paradox which embodies 
both. That paradox would be, that you cannot have religion without 
Titual, or with it. The case is clear enough. Every religion, so-called, 
from the lowest to the most tolerable, originates in some strong con- 
viction, more or less easily communicable to many, but capatle of no 
enduring demonstration. Its very essence is a protest against some 
existing formalism, crude or complex—itself once a fresh conviction— 
and in its beginning it is a negation of formalism, of lip-service, of 
ritual. But how shall one arbitrary conviction hold its ground more 
than another, save by becoming customary, ritualist, stereotyped? Its 
adherents would instantly vary beyond recognition had they not rules 
and forms and anathemas. But, again, no sooner have these been 
fairly established than your religion is found to be nothing but 
a form: its inspiration has evaporated; its first directness of per- 
ception has given place to an unthinking repetition of words; con- 
viction has lapsed into dogma; and its votaries are become drilled 
slaves. Religion must have ritual, else it disappears; but, having 
ritual, it is petrified:—a consoling truth, implying that no imposture is 
immortal, petrifaction being but protracted dissolution. The one kind 
of doctrine that can live without ritual is the actual truth, whereof the 
testimony and sanction lie in the visible and provable relations of 
things, unalterable and indifferent to recognition or misconceiving. 
There will never be a liturgy of proven verities: you believe the truth 
without: it is the incredible and the meaningless that you need to 
chant daily at fixed hours to keep mental hold of. 

All this being so, we can rightly look for nothing but grotesquery 
and puerility in men’s attempts to conserve the mythical; but the 
discovery of the actual facts is none the less a perpetual entertain- 
ment. The comedy is forever new; just as every phase of human 
folly remains fresh no matter how often it be generalised upon. So 
that there is no act of religious mummery but at times flashes wpon 
the onlooker with a new air of irrationality. Let him but detach his 
understanding for a time from the atmosphere of convention, and the 
first glance back seems to reveal a kind of methodical and perpetual 
All Fools’ Day. Ata certain hour on a certain day of the week there 
rises on the air of Christendom a jangle as of all the tom-toms of 
Africa, and forthwith there emerges on the face of the earth an 
enchanted multitude, grave of countenance, correct of dress, and slow 
of step, wending its way to certain thousands of buildings wherein 
all rise, sit, bow, gabble, and sing at stated intervals; for the most 
part doing precisely the same thing on the corresponding Sundays of 
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2 every year of their adult lives; and this by way of testifying to their 
e faith in certain narratives preserved from antiquity. If you ask why 
e it should all be done in a particular building on one day of the week, 
t or why certain words should be used on certain Sundays, you learn 
, that the Maker of all the worlds of space will take resentful note if it 
s be not done. And your informant is in the habit of contributing 
q certain monies yearly to the end that the lower races may have 
j proclaimed to them the superior beauty of his particular explanation 
of the universe. 
d Consider next the officiating priest. It is his business to go decorously 
- through his stated ceremonies, like the priests of any other cult, Druid, 
” Ashantee, or what not; and in addition to deliver a discourse of a 
8 hortatory tendency. For which purpose, whatever teaching it be in 
t his mind to impress on his hearers, he must find certain words from 
, his sacred books by way of pretext. He may be minded to speak of 
“ certain sins, of a particular war, of some great man just dead, of 
O some recent calamity; but on his peril he must profess to say all this 
é as a kind of supererogatory reference or comment on the passage he 
"i quotes. Thus if he would dwell on the life of a deceased statesman 
ef he directs the attention of his listeners to a passage which preserves 
e | the announcement that on a certain day a prince and a great man fell 
S in Israel; if he be officiating, say, at the opening of a restored 
s Ff cathedral, he justifies his remarks on the circumstance in the sight of 
n ; God and man by reading the words ‘‘ Consider these stones”, and 
+ , professing to illustrate their inner meanings, from the days of the 
~ 4 Hebrews downwards. If he simply said what he had to say without 
™ : this prefatory quotation, the knees of the listeners would quake under 
d them and their breath falter: for why? all former preachers had used 
o a text, and shall mortal man be more rational than those who have 
8 gone before him? Nay, if, knowing the preacher to be a man of 
d intelligence and judgment, you condole with him on this debasing 
e obligation to conform to the idolatries of the most mindless believers, 
f you find that he is conscious of no constraint, and is as well pleased to 
r, practise that particular absurdity as any other. He can always find 
h a text for what he wants to say, and why should he not adhere to the 
0 practice of the time before books? If you are new to the study of 
human imbecility you may quote Shakspere to him: 
¥ ** Custom calls me to ’t: 
e What custom wills, in all things should we do ’t ? 
= The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
n And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
0 For truth to o’erpeer.” 
n But he has his answer ready. Truth can on occasion “o’erpeer”’ 
8 ‘the mountains of the inane, and that is enough. No need to remove 
e them to let men see her in her shining raiment and her immortal 
1 ‘stature ; no need that she should come so near as to dazzle them with 
e her starry eyes. 
f One sometimes goes so far as to question whether this shrinking 
n from change is not the worst because the subtlest of all the influences 
v that corrupt mankind. How shall aman escape being base if he will 
n not dare to be honest for sheer fear lest he disturb some of men’s associa- 
t tions ? How shall he then be brave or true when it is a matter of menac- 
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ing their iniquities ? How shall he deliver himself from delusion if he 
deliberately simulates acceptance of the delusions of others? Some 
of us are so cold-blooded as to decline to believe that men can grow 
wise by cultivating the spirit of insanity. But professors of wisdom 
aim at doing it. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has insisted much on the 
need for “seeing the thing as it is”, and has looked forward to the 
time when Englishmen shall think it a sufficient reason to extinguish 
an anomaly that it 7s an anomaly, has in his mature years thought it 
necessary to make a public appeal for the retention of a particular 
locution in a meaningless sentence in the English version of the 
Hebrew sacred books. Such phrases as ‘confused noise” and ‘ gar- 
ments rolled in blood” are to him so precious that he beseeches the 
revising translators to keep to them, despite the admitted fact that 
they do not truly translate the original. We must preserve the phrases 
and tlie cadences of our childhood at any cost of unmeaningness and 
false translation. The venom has done its work. ‘To this complexion 
may a man come who spends his life in finding plausible accounts of 
“what the truth is to be”, like the young men in the farce, after he 
has declared that the supremely necessary thing is to tell the truth. 
Life without the sound of ‘‘ confused noise” and “ garments rolled in 
blood ” becomes as unsatisfactory as life without a make-believe Church 
and an unbelieved Bible. Is it possible that instructed men should 
take a more abject tone? 

Observe that it is precisely in the highest matters of human thought 
that this vice comes into play. Men freely change their clothes, and 
even their houses, when need is; and with a certain amount of strug- 
gling they effect changes in theirlaws. No plea of association suffices 
to reconcile the average citizen to living in a house that has ceased to 
be large enough for him, or keeping a horse that has grown old and 
feeble. When gas and the electric light come in, he may hesitate, 
but he finally adopts them. But let it be a question of recasting his 
traditional creed in the light of the knowledge of civilisation, and he 
intrenches himself behind triple walls of use and wont. And perhaps 
the strangest thing of all is that the very suggestion of change in 
this department of things is denounced as a positive wickedness. ‘The 
man who on the face of the matter should be assumed to care most 
for truth, because he is moved to reconsider what other men take 
blindfold, is singled out as the symbol of the false ; the spirit of evil 
is affirmed to be the “spirit that denies’; and the stigma which 
fitly belongs to the venal defender of ancient delusion is fastened on 
Doubt, the sleepless and the fearless, that knows no soft pillows or 
luxurious resting-pleces; that marches ever as a vanguard through 
the terror-haunted jungle, and on brow and breast endures frost, fire, 
and thunderbolt in the sheer ardor of desire to know! 

How the spell holds men! An enthusiastic system-maker, abound- 
ing in ideas, wide in his range of vision, more than sufficiently self-con- 
fident, proposes to undermine once for all the dominion of supernatural 
religion by teaching men that humanity should be the object of their 
devotion rather than God. And how does he think to work out his 
purpose? By giving men a code ordering for one and all their whole 
lives, and fixedly ordaining alike the time to be given daily to the 
ritual of the new religion and the distribution of that time in detail. 
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To the rituals of the past this is as the Gatling-gun to the first war- 
crack. Setting out with the avowed object of cultivating devotion to 
Humanity, Comte assumes that, men cannot stay in the right attitude 
unless they keep constantly repeating formule ; praying at fixed hours 
and distributing their prayers in fixed arithmetical proportions; rever- 
encing mother, wife, and daughter, in the abstract, so many hours by the 
dial; doing honor to particularmen on particular days all the year round; 
taking their poetry and music by the calendar ; and this not according to 
their own choice but conformably to a table drawn up for their use— 
turning themselves into something like the praying-wheels of the 
monks of Thibet. This, forsooth, is the way to make men free and 
wise and self-controlle’, this paralysing of every spontaneous emotion, 
this tabu of all originality, this elaborate extirpation of the faculty of 
individual judgment! You see a cowed-looking, repressed, unwhole- 
some Catholic priest filling up his spare moments in a railway carriage 
with a moving of the lips over his Book of Hours, and you shiver at 
the degradation of aman into a mean automaton. He is an adumbra- 
tion of the man of an ideal future, with his life copy-ruled for him by 
Comtism. Adsit omen! 

The law of ritual and religion holds good in the career of the system 
of Comte. Where Saint-Simonism died for want of a ritual and a 
manual of etiquette, Comtism in a manner keeps alive—secures a kind 
of death in life; driving off most rationalists by its strange mum- 
meries and suicidal mysticisms; but obtaining the adherence of those 
who, while disenchanted as to supernaturalism generally, are too weak 
to face the realities of life without the moral support of incantations. 
That it should ever inherit the earth would mean that this disease of 
ritual had mastered the race. It is the very mania of pedantry, the 
very insanity of formalism. Ritualism, indeed, is in its essence a species 
of insanity, involving as it does the doing of things without rational 
relation to environment and without any reconsideration of their utility ; 
and this reduction of life to the following of a track is brought to per- 
fection by Comte, his few illusory safeguards notwithstanding. His 
last prescriptions for conduct are insanity pure and simple. 

Not from such a system as this, certainly, need we fear danger to 
men’s future. Such a vade-mecum will never be carried by the race. 
The really potent representative and champion of ritual stands else- 
where, in the Roman Catholic Church, the one system which with any 
show of success or any prospect of duration claims to-day to relieve 
men of the burden of thinking and to take charge of their daily lives. 
Between that power, august and sinister, and the spirit of free reason, 
must take place whatever of death-grapple there is to be between the 
forces of progress and bondage among men. But, whether it come 
soon or late, the victory will verily not lie with that hectic medizevalism, 
whose breath is incense ; which steps sickly upon crutches of authority ; 
which reads its breviaries and dead philosophies by a dim religious 
light ; and which can see its very heaven only through painted glass! 
Not thus shall men be ruled in the Republic that shall be! 

For there is amovement in things that is rich in promise. Side by 
side with the propaganda of the Socialism which some men fear as 
containing incalculable potentialities of tyranny, there rises the de- 
mand for freedom, not alone by the apprehensive but by the ‘‘reddest 
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of the red’’, by those who deliberately call rather for anarchy than a 
reform of things by fresh exercise of governmental power. Sapient 
Philistinism sees in these last but a deeper wickedness than that of 
Communism, instead of the safe-guard it really offers against the first. 
It is indeed a perplexing phenomenon. It has a meaning for those 
who can see; but who shall say what is the whole meaning? That 
men are at last within measurable distance of a life in which they may 
have freedom without misery, and social communion without slavery 
to social superstitions? That there shall cease to be a tyranny of cus- 
toms and proprieties as of bigotries and of classes? Alas! the dis- 
tance can hardly be measurable yet. Not by spasmodic revolt 
and chaotic readjustment are we likely to attain the ideal life. 
There are a thousand petty—ridiculously petty—steps to make 
first. The average man has to begin to think whether he really ad- 
mires the books he is told he ought to like; the average woman to 
reflect whether there ought to be such a thing as ‘“‘ the fashion”’. The 
poet has to cease from spinning blank verse tragedies; the composer 
from trumping up biblical oratorios; the novelist has to venture on 
books that shall not run to three volumes. There will have to be a 
general repudiation of ‘‘ the things to do” and “ the things to see”’; 
for all these things are of ritual, which is the negation of truth and of 
freedom. This done, men may proceed to deliver themselves from the 
most potent ritual and most mystic spell of all, of which the name is 
money—the thing invented once upon a time to help to give each man 
his due, and since used to enable half the world to take without giving 
and reap without sowing. But the telescope is not made which will 
give us a glimpse of that final felicity. Joun Roserrson. 
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II.—Tue Coiitectine or OBJEcTs. 


BeErorE we can mount and observe we must learn to discover and 
collect, and the pleasure of object collecting is as great as that of 
preparing and mounting. What pleasure is more enjoyable than that 
of wandering among the woods and meadows in the golden days of 
spring and summer, with mind and heart all intent upon the perusal 
of the vast volume of marvel and mystery which nature unfolds! 
The microscopist finds his harvests where ordinary wayfarers see nothing 
of value. There is no place empty for him, no spot in earth, air, 
or water but contains some prize, some “find” for him. Beneath 
rotten bark, under stones and earth, hidden from the light of day ; 
in the dancing sunbeams and the hot and dusty pathways; in green, 
stagnant ponds; among the stones and sticks and weeds of the running 
brooks ; on the sea shore ; in the twilight and in the darkness as well 
as in the broad midday—in all seasons and all weathers he seeks and 
finds his treasures. ‘There is no locality so barren, and no nook or 
corner so unpromising but something can be gathered therefrom to 
amuse a leisure hour, and to furnish some insight into the processes 
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and mysteries of nature. Applying the spirit of Longfellow’s verse 
to the microscopist : 


‘*He wanders away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sings to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 
And whenever the way seems long, 
Or his heart begins to fail, 
She will sing a more wonderful song 
And tell a more marvellous tale.” 


Necessarily the equipment of the collector will vary with the 
particular purpose of his quest. The entomologist, the botanist, the 
pond hunter, and the mineralogist will each require his special para- 
phernalia, but as most microscopists dabble a little in each of those 
studies we had better say a word in reference to each in turn. 

The entomologist is a grasping individual, laying the earth, the air, 
and the water under contribution for his spoils; and immense numbers 
of creatures other than insects are the legitimate objects of his capture. 
Bottles, boxes, nets, forceps, lenses, and other things are employed in 
the collection of the objects of which he is so enamoured, and we will 
now follow him after the manner of sundry small boys by whom he 
is occasionally beset, and note the way in which he works. 


The microscopist has to capture, to convey home, and to kill. The 
majority of insects can be captured by the hands alone, as beetles, 
ants, wingless larve and many slow flying insects. But in many 
cases some kind of net is essential, usually made of gauze and attached 
to a hoop and stick. These nets of green muslin or gauze are attached 
in various ways to their sticks, and may be purchased at prices ranging 
from two shillings to half a guinea, the difference in cost depending 
on the way in which the fittings are made. The cheapest are those 
with wings of cane or wire which do not fold up; the more expensive 
those which fold up to go in the pocket, and the telescopicnets. Most 
butterflies, hoverer flies, bees, wasps, and moths, are best captured 
by this method. For water insects and aquatic animals a net made 
of rather stout muslin is also employed, having at its lower end or 
apex a tube of glass secured to the net at one end and closed witi a 
cork at the other. A small lamp glass makes an excellent tube, the 
collar or flange at the one end offering a secure means of attachment 
for the muslin. Ora bit of ordinary soft glass tube may be heated 
in the Bunsen flame and spread out at the end to receive the end of 
the net. ‘The use of the tube consists in the facility it affords for the 
examination of any captured animals before consigning them to the 
bottles prepared for their reception. The net is swept among the 
weeds which grow so plentifully in the streams and ponds, and then 
lifted out. As the contained water slowly escapes through the meshes 
of the muslin, whatever it holds sinks down into the glass tube at 
the bottom, and can be there examined with a pocket lens, and the 
contents, if valueless, thrown away, but if useful, transferred to the 
bottles. This is a much more convenient form than the simple net 
alone, unfurnished with a tube. 

Instead of the net, a wide mouthed phial bottle is often employed 
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for the capture of water animals, but the latter is more particularly 
useful for those tinier forms which nestle among the weeds, than for 
the swifter darting beetles and larvee which must be caught by the 
wide mouthed nets. The bottle must be firmly attached to a long 
stick either by a piece of wire bound around its neck and screwed, or 
bound to the stick, or by being tied to the latter in a ruder fashion 
with string, the stick being allowed to bridge over the mouth. The 
manner of use both of the net and the bottle will vary with the 
nature of the objects which it is desired to capture. If the surface of 
the water is to be skimmed for living diatoms the net will be drawn along 
with the mouth open at once, but if the objects are at a distance below 
the surface, the ring of the net will be thrust in edgeways, and only 
allowed to spread open when near the objects. If the bottle is em- 
—— to capture the creatures which nestle among the weeds it must 

e cast in mouth downwards, and employed to beat and brush the 
weeds about sharply in order to detach the insects and larvie before 
turning it over for the reception of the captives. Neither the net nor 
the bottle should be allowed to open too quickly, else the outrushing 
air will sweep away the objects which it is desired to capture. 

For sweeping hedges and undergrowths and grass, a net of a 
stronger kind is employed, made of stout canvas or brown holland, 
attached as before to a ring and handle, specially strong also. This, 
like the ordinary butterfly net, is well rounded in outline, so that nu 
corners shall afford concealment for the captured insects. This is 
swept sharply through the undergrowth in order to knock off the 
creatures from the branches, stalks, and leaves, where they seek con- 
cealment, and to deposit them in the bottom of the net. Thorn 
bushes, thistles, coarse grasses, and shrubs should afford no impedi- 
ment and do no injury to the stout canvas. No time should be lost 
in securing its treasures before they have time to get away. As these 
will consist for the most part of creeping things, a ready way is to 
turn it inside out and throw the contents on a bare and open road and 
pick up the prizes as quickly as possible. An afternoon spent in 
sweeping will fill the microscopist’s boxes with all sorts and conditions 
of insect life, and is the most prolific and ready means of gaining 
a large and varied supply of creatures with little trouble. 

The microscopist also searches the most unpromising and out of 
the way localities for his treasures. Manure heaps, dirty ponds and 
ditches, branches of sticks and rubbish carried down by and lodged 
in the angles of the brooks, bundles of weeds torn bodily from the 
beds of the streams, furnish him with an abundant supply of living 
forms. Literally, he leaves nostone unturned. The roots of grasses 
and plants, even the petals of flowers, are explored successfully, 
and a vast number of his most interesting objects are discovered on or 
in the bodies of animals, and even also of other insects. He is seen 
in the dusk of the summer evenings with a tin of treacle and a brush, 
and a suspicious looking dark lantern, bedaubing the trees in the 
copses with the slimy mixture, and thus does he attract the night- 
flying moths, whose tongues and wings he covets, to their death 
through the temptations of the palate. With the same object he will 
set open his window in the nights of summer, and make his candle, 
like Portia’s, throw its beams, as ‘‘shines a good deed in a naughty 
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world”, to attract the light-loving nocturnal insects to their doom, 
Like Sir Thomas the Good, of Ingoldsby renown: 


‘*He will pore by the hour o’er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Blackbeetles, and bumblebees, bluebottle flies, 
And moths are of no small account in his eyes ; 
An ‘industrious flea’ he’ll by no means despise, 
While an ‘Old daddy-long-legs’, whose ‘long legs’ and thighs 
Pass the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He is wont to consider an absolute prize.” 

Ihe separation and transit home of his captives is a task requiring 
care on the part of the microscopist. It would not do to throw all 
indiscriminately into one receptacle, for many a valuable find would 
then be sacrificed to the ravenous maw of a fellow captive. Hence 
the collector must go provided with sundry bottles and boxes, for the 
separation of the predatory kinds from those who would be their 
victims, which distinction he will be readily able to make after a 
little experience. For water animals whose active movements it is 
desired to witness at leisure, a number of wide mouthed bottles must 
be provided, whose mouths will either be left open altogether, or 
closed with corks perforated with holes for the admission of air. These 
will be carried in a rack or a box furnished with an arched handle, 
or better still, in one having a hinged cover with a handle on the top. 
The writer has such a box furnished with six four-ounce bottles 
above, divided from each other by thin partitions; and having a sliding 
wooden tray beneath lined with glass cemented in and rendered water 
tight with white lead. The tray is for the purpose of conveying home 
weeds, or aquatic animals or reptiles—a newt, or a frog, for example— 
too large for the bottles; and a glass cover fitting the tray or drawer 
prevents the slopping over of the water during transit. 

In addition to this, or in the absence of such a box, a few corked 
bottles may be carried in the pockets fora similar purpose, but closely 
corked bottles can only be employed for the more minute objects, 
since the larger creatures—as water beetles, boatmen, and scorpions— 
would soon die within them through lack of air. 

For terrestrial insects of small size nothing better can be provided 
than a supply of pill boxes: those turned from solid wood and rounded 
in the bottom being preferable to those formed of chip. But for the 
majority of insects both of moderate and large size the best boxes 
are those constructed as follows: 

An ordinary box is made having a hinged cover fastening with a 
common brass hook. But the centre of the cover is pierced with a 
round hole for the insertion of a short piece of brass tube whose 
outer end is flush with the outside of the cover, but whose inner end 
projects within to a distance of threequarters of an inch, or an inch, 
according to the depth of the box. This hole, with its contained 
tube, is provided with a sliding outside cover of sheet brass, moving 
on and around a wood screw run in on one side of the hole, which 
screw maintains it close down on the top of the box, while allowing it 
to be turned aside for the dropping in of the insects. A cork may be 
substituted for the brass slide, but it’ is not so convenient. The ad- 
vantage of the internal tube is that it prevents the crawling out of 
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_ the insects first put in, whenever the slide is opened for the addition 
of fresh arrivals. Boxes of this type should be made in various 
sizes. Four inches long by three inches wide by two inches deep is 
a good size for one of medium proportions. Two such boxes may be 
carried out at a time, to keep the creatures of fierce and carnivorous 
habits away from those which they would devour. If one box only 
is carried the insects should be killed as they are dropped in. Circular 
boxes turned in the lathe, with covers fitted by grooves, pill box 
fashion, and whose depth is about twice their diameter, can be pro- 
vided with brass tubes, and are convenient for carrying in the pocket 
when out fo: a casual walk. 

The killing of insects is best accomplished with chloroform. A 
small bottle of this should always be carried in the waistcoat pocket 
by the insect hunter. Wasps, bees, the fiercer and larger beetles, 
and butterflies, should be killed immediately, either by holding them 
in the fingers and dropping a little chloroform upon them, or by put- 
ting them into the box, and allowing one edge of the cover to remain 
only just so far open as is necessary to let fall a few drops inside. 
Most insects can be killed by a sharp pinch in the region of the thorax, 
owing to the presence there of large masses of nerve ganglions. Large 
beetles can be killed without injury by a momentary immersion in 
boiling water. A laurel, or “ poison bottle” is sometimes employed, 
partly filled with laurel leaves or with cyanide of potassium. A wide- 
mouthed bottle is half or three parts filled with bruised laurel leaves 
and closely corked. Ona pierced card placed over the laurel leaves 
the insects are dropped, and, the bottle being closed, they perish in a 
few seconds by the fumes of prussic acid given off from the leaves. 
In a very few days the poison becomes inoperative, and the bottle has 
to be replenished. Chloroform is therefore in every respect handier 
as well as more certain in its action. 

The botanist will want to carry a tin box or case to prevent his 
flowers and stems from withering prematurely, and a trowel and 
pocket-knife will be also necessary. The equipment of the mineralo- 
gist will consist of the usual hammer, cold chisel, and small crowbar 
and bag. Some kind of lens is necessary for the use of the botanist 
and entomologist. 'The Coddington lens is a simple magnifier consist- 
ing of a thick double convex glass, in which the major portion of the 
rays are shut off by a diaphragm to mask the spherical aberration. 
It may be carried in the pocket, or attached to the watch chain. A 
rather more suitable form of magnifier consists of a combination of 
ordinary lenses which can be used either in combination or singly. 
These are manufactured with tortoiseshell or metal mountings, the 
lenses being of a different magnifying power, but arranged upon a 
central pin so that one, two, or three can be employed at pleasure. 

All the wants of the collector of microscopic objects are catered for 
by the opticians and naturalists. But an individual possessed of a 
slight gift of ingenuity will be able to construct nearly all the articles 
which we have enumerated, for his own use. Nets and boxes of the 

different kinds are readily made, and the money saved thereby can be 

applied to the purchase of those things which cannot be made at home 
and in which perfection of workmanship is absolutely necessary to the 
correctness of results. J. Horner. 
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G@he Irrational Arnot. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AutHor or ‘‘An Unsocran Socrauisr’’, ETC. 
—_———_>—_—_—_ 


Cuartrer III. 


Down at Sunbury, on the 2nd of August, in the afternoon, Marian, 
Elinor, and Lord Jasper climbed across a stile from a field of ripe 
wheat into a plantation, where the sun and the foliage variegated the 
green sward with flecks of light. 

‘* Does not this make you perfectly happy, Nell?” said Marian. 

‘Tt is certainly a comfort to see ferns that are not stuck in slimy 
corks, and rabbits that are not hung up by the hind legs with their 
insides removed.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” said Lord Jasper. ‘‘ You are very severe. I am 
glad you have such a beautiful afternoon for your first glimpse of the 
country.” 

«The earth sends a thrill of delight through me every time I touch 
it with my foot,” said Marian. ‘I should like to do all sorts of mad 
things. I shall stay with you always, I think, Jasper, if your mother 
will allow me. Whether she does or does not, one thing is certain: I 
will never enter London again.” 

‘That is a town-bred delusion,” said Elinor. ‘I am a country 
bumpkin; and I know the vanity of country life. A year of its 
monotony would drive you mad.” 

**You will at least admit the judiciousness of making the most of 
the charm of novelty while it lasts,” said Lord Jasper. 

‘*Never mind her,” said Marian. ‘It is a point of honor with 
Nelly to be always above her surroundings. You must remember that 
she has never been here before; and so she misses the associations 
that make even the wire fences—I hope the paint on them is not wet 
still: it always used to be—pleasant to me. Do you see that beech 
tree, Nelly? As soon as we pass it we shall see the chimneys of the 
Hall.” 

*‘ After the fatigue of her journey, Miss McQuench is probably 
more interested in the door of the Hall than in the chimneys.” 

‘The fatigue of a few hours railway journey is a fashionable com- 
plaint to which I am not subject,” said Elinor. ‘‘ Here we are in the 
sun again.” 

They came out from the plantation upon a broad lawn, in the 
middle of which stood a one-storeyed building, with tall chimneys, 
gabled-roofs, and transom windows, after the Tudor fashion. ‘The 
principal entrance was under a veranda supported on thin pillars of 
oak, covered with clematis and climbing rose trees. 

** Properly speaking,” said Lord Jasper, ‘‘ this is the Hall Cottage. 
But the name has fallen into disuse; and, by courtesy, we live in the 
Hall.” 

‘* Quite right, too,”’ said Marian. ‘‘ Why should the loveliest house 
in England be called a cottage because it saves you the trouble of 
climbing flights of stairs? There goes the wagonet with our luggage. 
I thought we should have been home before-it. Ah! There is auntie.” 
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Marian hurried forward to the house to greet the Countess, whom 
she called ‘‘Auntie”’, although they were only second cousins by 
marriage. Lord Jasper followed more slowly with Elinor, whose ex- 
pression, as she watched the embrace and kisses that were passing in 
the veranda, was not reassuring. 

‘* Marian is a pet with my mother,” said Lord Jasper. 

‘* Poor Marian is a pet with everybody,” said Elinor. 

Lord Jasper looked at her doubtfully. Both he and his mother had 
known Miss McQuench unfavorably by reputation for a long time. 
Personally they were but slightly acquainted with her; and she 
suspected that che would not have been invited there had there been 
any likelihood of Marian consenting to come without her. 

‘‘T may say that I quite agree with my mother in her opinion of 
Marian,”’ he added, seriously. 

‘** flow very good of you!” said Elinor. Then, with a twitch of 
her head, she turned towards the veranda, and walked quickly up to 
the Countess. 

‘«My dear,” said Lady Sunbury, pressing her hand and kissing her 
cheek, ‘‘I am very glad to see you. You are looking rather pale.” 

“Thank you,” replied Elinor. ‘Yes: I generally am pale; but 
as I am extremely subject to freckles, I shall have a sufficiently florid 
complexion in a week or so.” 

‘I fear,” said the Countess, forcing a smile, ‘that you will find 
the place rather dull. The Earl will not be back from Cyprus until 
October; and there will be no one to entertain you but Jasper, who 
spends his days in his laboratory. I had counted on Marmaduke ; but 
he has run away to Paris in his usual madcap fashion. However, he 
has promised to come before the end of the month.” 

‘* Where’s Constance ?” said Miss McQuench. 

‘She will be here presently, my dear,” said the Countess gravely. 
Then, turning towards Marian, and resuming her former tone, she 
continued, ‘‘So you must entertain yourselves and me for the first 
fortnight. I have promised Jasper that the house shall be like a 
monastery until he has had leisure to finish some research that he is 
engaged upon just now.” 

‘It willbe more like a convent,’’ remarked Elinor. 

‘**'We were forewarned,” said Marian; ‘‘and quietness is exactly 
what we wish for. Except for Constance’s sake, I should feel dis- 
mayed by the prospect of Marmaduke. He is very noisy.” 

A young lady of about twenty-two, with a thin face and slight 
angular figure, now ran into the veranda, and embraced Marian. 

‘“‘Pray excuse me for not appearing sooner,” she said. ‘‘I was in 
the dairy, getting some cream for you, Marian: I remember how you 
like it. It seems a month instead of two days since we parted at 
Westbourne Terrace. Do come in and take off your things.” 

‘“*Come with me, Marian,” said Lady Sunbury. ‘Constance: will 
you take care of Elinor.” 

The four women then went indoors. Some minutes later, Constance 
entered the room to which her mother had conducted Marian. 

““T hope you have not left Elinor alone,” said Lady Sunbury 
quickly. 

‘She sent me in here, mamma,” said Constance. ‘Marian has a 
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message which is to be delivered to me at once. You are not to hear 
it, though.” 

‘‘T think you should have waited,” said the Countess. 

‘‘Tmpossible,” said Marian, gaily. ‘‘ When Nelly has made up 
her mind to anything there is no gainsaying her. I saw her make up 
her mind in the veranda that Constance wanted to chat with me alone, 
about a little private matter, of the nature of which you, of course, 
have no idea, auntie.” 

‘Well, I suppose I had better go.” 

‘Tf you please, aunt. But come back in five minutes.” 

“Very well. Still, Constance, you must be very careful not to give 
Elinor reason to complain of our behavior towards her.” 

Before Marian had time to protest that this caution was unnecessary, 
Lady Sunbury left the room, and returned to the veranda. 

‘Done already!” said Lord Jasper, surprised to see his mother 
return so soon. 

‘*T have left Constance alone with Marian. There is some message 
from Marmaduke that they want to chat about by themselves.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!” said Lord Jasper, frowning. 

‘‘ Jasper: why do you say that? What is the use of discouraging 
poor Constance ?”’ 

“T dont discourage her. I have never said a word to her about 
Marmaduke.” 

‘You grumble whenever the affair is mentioned. You should be 
more thoughtful, Jasper: you are too much wrapped up in your 
laboratory work. Constance is not such a very great catch. She 
will only have two hundred and fifty pounds a year; and she does not 
attract men as Florence and e 

‘* What has all that to do with it? Lind does not care a straw for 
her. Why thrust her down his throat? If you cannot make other 
arrangements for her, why, let her remain single.” 

‘You are talking nonsense, Jasper. You have no right to say 
that Marmaduke dislikes her.” 

‘‘T did not say that he dislikes her. I did say, and I know, that 
he doesnt care for her.” 

‘“‘He may be a little wild at present; but she will suit him admir- 
ably. If you would only look at the matter sensibly, Jasper,—” 

‘Tf I would only look at it as you do, you mean. Well: you 
know my opinion, and I know yours; so there is an end of it for the 
present. What do you think of Nelly McQuench ?” 

‘‘T am glad she is here for Marian’s sake, and partly too, for her 
mother’s. Marian insists that she is very nice; but—! I cannot endure 
a fidget. One does not expect good manners from a country girl; but 
I can hardly understand Lydia Lind’s daughter being so utterly desti- 
tute of suavity. The girl cannot keep still for an instant. She snaps 
at you, instead of speaking to you.” 

‘‘She makes me jump, almost, sometimes. But I dont dislike her. 
She is rather fiery, I suspect.” 

‘‘ Fiery! Her illtemper is notorious. I cannot understand why 
Marian, who is the very sweetest of girls, chose her for a companion.” 

‘People instinctively seek contrasts for themselves. Marian and 
Nelly are capital foils to one another. Here they come.” 
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Lady Sunbury turned and saw Marian and Constance approaching 
arm in arm. Miss McQuench walked beside them until she reached 
the doorway, where she stopped and balanced herself on her heels, 
looking thoughtfully at her boots. Lord Jasper watched her anxiously, 
with a growing fear that she would presently topple over. Presently 
a gong boomed. 

‘“ What a grand sound!” said Marian. 

‘“‘That is Jasper’s pet tam-tam,” said Constance. ‘‘ His researches 
have taken a musical turn lately; and he banished our dear old bell 
because his assistant said it was cracked. That ring means dinner. 
We breakfast in the middle of the night ; lunch in the morning; dine 
at midday ; and go to bed in the afternoon. Nobody dresses, because 
Jasper’s scientific slovenliness has to be kept in countenance.” 

After dinner they spent half an hour in the drawingroom, where 
their hostess expressed a desire to hear Miss McQuench play. Ac- 
cordingly, Miss McQuench played the polonaise in A flat; and Lord 
Jasper listened. Lady Sunbury chatted with Marian during the per- 
formance, and, when it was over, looked up and said, ‘‘ Thank you: 
that was very nice”; and resumed her conversation. Lord Jasper 
discussed Chopin with Elinor, and asked her to sing. On her refusing, 
Marian was appealed to, and sang “‘ The Banks of Allan Water”. 

“What a sweet voice you have, dear!” said Lady Sunbury. 
“You must get some nice songs, and learn some Italian music.” 

‘**T think the old ballads are the nicest,” said Marian. 

‘‘They are very nice, dear,” said Lady Sunbury gently; ‘ but 
they are a little hackneyed ; and the words are coarse. You must not 
sing about corpses.” 

‘* Not to mention the conduct of the soldier,” said Elinor. 

Lord Jasper laughed. The Countess, ignoring the remark, sug- 
gested that they should take a walk, if the girls were not too tired. 
So they visited the fruit garden, the dairy, and the apiary. Lord 
Jasper walked in front with Miss McQuench, rather at a loss for a safe 
subject of conversation. He mistrusted her temper, and her expres- 
sion just now was not soothing. 

‘*This place reminds me of my childhood,” she said at last. 

‘**T congratulate you on the sensation,”’ he said. She looked scorn- 
fully at him. “Surely,” he added, puzzled, ‘‘ everybody agrees that 
childhood is the only haleyon stage of existence ?” 

“* Everybody is a fool. Childhood is a miserable period of help- 
less dependence.” 

‘*Oh! You mistrust popular beliefs, then?” 

‘“‘T dont believe that popular beliefs are popularly believed in. 
They are nothing but conspiracies to gloze over unpleasant facts. If 
a thing that ought to be white is black, it is a great deal easier to 
ay that it 7s white than to face the exertion of changing its 
color.” 

‘“No doubt there is some truth in that; but you are really very 
severe. It is beginning to get rather dark. Would you like to turn 
back ?” 

‘**T dont care.” 

During their walk back, Lord Jasper felt more than ever at a loss 
for an unexciting topic. 
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‘“‘It has become dark earlier than usual this evening,” he said. 

“Yes. Has it?” she replied, absently. 

‘‘Much earlier. Are your sisters in Wiltshire now ?”’ 

‘*T suppose they are.” 

‘You have not heard from them lately ?”’ 

‘““No. They seldom write—never, in fact.” 

“Well, no news is good news. Is Mrs. McQuench quite well?’ 

‘‘T dont know. If she were ill, no doubt they would have written 
—at least, they would if she were seriously ill.” 

‘“‘They are quite right not to make you anxious except on really 
weighty occasions. I think that family affection is often abused in 
such matters by inconsiderate people.” 

‘There is not the least danger of any evils springing from excessive 
affection in our family.” 

Lord Jasper looked askance at her, and dropped the subject. 

They returned to the cottage, and drank tea. Then Lord Jasper 
asked for more music, and sat down with Marian to play duets on the 
pianoforte. Miss McQuench read. Constance worked at a woollen 
shawl. Lady Sunbury put on her spectacles, placed a newspaper 
across her knees, and slept. An hour passed thus. 

‘*‘Heigho, Jasper,” said Marian, ‘‘1 am getting a pain in my back. 
I think we have played enough. How soon will bedtime be?” 

‘* As soon as you please,” he replied. 

‘**T am very sleepy,” said Marian. 

**So am I,” said Miss McQuench, shutting her book with a clap. 
The Countess started, and woke. 

‘Dear me!” she said, fretfully. ‘‘ What o’clock is it?” 

‘‘'Time for us to retire, mamma,” said Constance. 

Later, when Marian was in bed, Elinor, grotesquely habited in 
a red dressing gown, came into the room and sat on the foot of the 
couch as on a side saddle. 

‘‘Well, Nelly,” said Marian. ‘‘ What do you think of our rela- 
tives?” 

‘‘Not much. The Countess is what is called a woman of the 
world. I am glad to see that she detests me, because it is intolerable 
to be liked by people whom you despise. As to Jasper, he seems 
a harmless creature. He is as bald as a man of forty; and such hair 
as he has is turning grey.” 

‘“‘ He is only twenty-five. He was always greyish, poor fellow.” 

‘Fortunately he is not such a prig as I feared to find him. But 
he will bore us after a week, like everybody else.” 

‘“‘You will see very little of him. He is always in his laboratory.” 

‘*So much the better. I wish he would keep his mother there, 
and experiment on her with electric shocks.” 

“Why? She is such a handsome old lady! Poor darling auntie! 
And she is so very kind.” 

‘Stuff, Marian! I hate the charity that is always finding excuses 





for meanness and commonplace. J dont say that the old wretch P 
‘Oh, Nelly!” 
= belongs to the dregs of humanity. Do you mean to say she 





belongs to the cream ?”’. 
‘* Perhaps not exactly the cream; but——’ 


’ 
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‘Well, do you like skimmed milk a little cracked ?”’ 

“‘T dont like a person of your weight sitting on my shins, and giving 
me pins and needles.” 

‘*« Evasion means conviction,” said Elinor, rising. ‘‘ We both have 
the same opinion of the Countess, only as I take a savage pleasure 
in exposing wickedness, and you have a weak desire to hide it, we 
talk of her differently.” 

‘But, Nelly, you exaggerate dreadfully. When you meet persons 
who have the ordinary ways of society, and are a little smallminded 
in consequence of having no special tastes or pursuits, you talk of 
them as if they were monsters or felons at least.” 

“So they are monsters. I generally pity felons. Burglars steal 
our spoons; but they only trouble us with their society when we are 
asleep ; so that we suffer no moral degradation from their presence. 
Besides, we are allowed to shoot them, whilst we must toady the 
others.” 

Marian smiled lazily from her pillow. ‘‘ No use, Nelly,” she said: 
“T = respond. Your Marian is at peace with all the world 
tonight.” 

eVour Nelly would like to rain fire on it for half an hour, and 
start it afresh on a new plan. Youseem to have been most officiously 
tucked in.” 

“Yes. Constance spent nearly five minutes making me com- 
fortable.” 

** And she said ‘ good night, darling’, and kissed you twice, didnt 
she ?” 

“Three times. Poor Constance! it is a shame to laugh at her. 
She is a loving little thing.” 

‘“‘ She is a sentimental little idiot—like a sprig of ivy, that will em- 
brace anything it can lay itsclaws on. She came into me, too; but her 
affectionate nature droops in my presence ; and I—being soft-hearted 
with embarrassed people—had to give her a morsel or two of en- 
couragement. So she made a little gush of ‘good night, dearest 
Elinor’, and let me off with one kiss. She gives very damp kisses: 
I should have had to use a towel if she had given me as many as 
she gave you. Fortunately I have a salient nose, a fierce mouth, 
and, no doubt, a reputation in the family for biting. Your pretty 
lips and straight nose expose you to the slobbering tendencies of our 
sex. I will tell Constance someday that really well bred people 
never take personal liberties with one another. That will shut her 
up, if anything will.” 

‘“‘Dont be too uncharitable, Nell. There was a time when we 
used to kiss each other, and always began our letters ‘My dearest’, 
and ended them ‘ ever your most affectionate’.” 

‘*Yes. We always believe that our better feelings are special to 
ourselves, and require elaborate explanation before anyone else can 
understand or sympathize with them. I have no doubt that if Con- 
stance knew that we have neither kissed nor ‘deared’ each other for 
years past—except by accident once or twice—she would not believe 
us capable of friendship. Or rather she would not believe me capable 
of it. She would put it all down to me, and would probably form 
a pretty little scheme to win her way into your heart and supply you 
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with that clinging love in which you find me barren, and for which— 
of course—you thirst.” 

Marian, supine, and too lazy to laugh, showed all her teeth in a 
smile. Elinor, after a. pause, abruptly extinguished the lamp and 
left the room. 





CuarpTerR IV. 


Marian was awakened next morning at six o’clock by a waggon 
rumbling past the window of her room with a sound quite different from 
that made by the dust cart in Westbourne Terrace. She peeped out 
at it, and saw that it was laden with packages of irregular shape, 
which, judging by some strange looking metal rods that projected 
through the covering, she took to be apparatus for Lord Jasper’s 
laboratory. From the waggon, with its patiently trudging horse, and 
dull driver, she lifted her eyes to the lawn, where the patches of wet 
shadow beneath the cedars refreshed the sunlit. grass around them. 
It looked too fine a morning to spend in bed. Had Marian been able 
to taste and smell the fragrant country air, she would not have hesi- 
tated a moment. But she had been accustomed to believe that fresh 
air was unhealthy at night, and though nothing would have induced 
her to wash in dirty water, she thought nothing of breathing dirty 
air; and so the window was shut and the room close. Still, the 
window did not exclude the loud singing of the birds, or the sunlight. 
She ventured to open it a little, not without a sense of imprudence. 
Twenty minutes later she was dressed. 

She first looked into the drawing-room; but it was dark and 
dreary. The dining-room, which she tried next, made her hungry. 
The arrival of a servant with a broom suggested to her that her 
presence might interfere with the household work. She determined 
to go out of doors. 

‘‘ What is the breakfast hour?” she said to the servant. 

‘<* Alf past nine, miss.” 

‘‘Dear me!” said Marian, looking at her watch. ‘Three hours 
off.” 

The housemaid waited with respectful indifference to be questioned 
further. Marian felt half sorry for getting up. Whilst she hesitated, 
a distant door was opened, and a man’s voice was heard singing. 
Something in Marian stirred at the sound. Then the door was shut, 
and the voice was no longer audible in the dining-room. She con- 
cluded that the singer was Lord Jasper, and that, as he would proba- 
bly not wait until half past nine to break his fast, she had better go 
to him. 

‘‘ Whereabouts is the laboratory?’ she asked. 

“The which, ma’am?” 

‘‘The new laboratory—the workroom.” 

The maid said that the shortest way thither was across the lawn, 
if Marian would not mind walking through the dewy grass. She then 
led the way round the south west corner of the Hall Cottage to a 
terrace. From this terrace there was access through a great double 
window, now wide open, to a lofty apartment roofed with glass. 

Marian dismissed the housemaid; approached softly; and peeped in. 
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At a large table in the middle of the room sat a man with his back to 
the window. He had taken off his coat, and was bending over a small 
round block with little holes sunk into it. Each hole was furnished 
with a neat brass peg, topped with ebony; and the man was lifting 
and replacing one of these pegs whilst he gravely watched the dial of 
an instrument that resembled a small clock. <A large straw hat con- 
cealed his head, and protected it from the rays that were streaming 
through the glass roof and open window. The apparent triviality of 
his occupation, and his intentness upon it, amused Marian. She stole 
into the laboratory ; came close beside him; and said, 

“Since you have nothing better to do than to play cribbage with 
yourself, I ” 

She had gently lifted up his straw hat, and found beneath, instead 
of Lord Jasper’s thin greyish hair, a cluster of auburn locks. The 
man, who had cowered with surprise at her touch and voice, but had 
waited even then to finish an observation of his galvanometer before 
turning, now rose calmly. 

‘Good morning, Miss Lind,’’ he said, looking about for his coat. 

‘‘T deg your pardon,” said Marian. “I thought it was Lord 
Jasper.” She paused; blushed; and resumed, ‘‘1 have disturbed 
you very rudely. I 

‘Not at all,” said the man. ‘I quite understand. I was not 
playing cribbage; but I was doing nothing very important. How- 
ever, as you certainly did take me by surprise, perhaps you will excuse 
my coat.” 

‘Oh, pray dont mind me. I must not interrupt your work.” 
She looked at his face again, but only for an instant, as he was 
watching her. ‘I have met you, I think, at—at—” 

“At a concert at Wandsworth. I accompanied ‘Rose softly bloom- 
ing’ for you. My name is Conolly.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Conolly? Had I thought a little, I might 
have expected to find you here, as I know that you assist Lord Jasper 
in his experiments. Do you remember our discussion about talking 
shop?” 

Conolly nodded. 

‘Well, I am actually in the shop now. Will you explain it all to 
me, please ? What are these reels of green silk for?” 

This change of subject seemed to disappoint him. He put on his 
coat with the air of a man whose hour of recreation is over, and set 
himself to amuse her by a few simple experiments. Marian suspected 
that le had no faith in her capacity to understand them. When she 
pressed him for explanations, he confessed that he did not understand 
them himself; and when she ridiculed the idea of his being in earnest 
in his confession, he remarked with a touch of sarcasm that he was 
glad she considered it such a simple matter. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Why, Loved One, Repine? 





Way, loved one, repine; every woe will soon flee 
And joy fair and splendent will in thy heart shine, 
And calm be the billows of life’s raging sea ; 
Why, loved one, repine ? 


And why let thine eyes, fair as gems in the mine, 
Be dimmed by Care’s fountains, ne’er laughing and free ? 
And why let thy heart in despair ever pine? 


Care craves thy submission, but heed not its plea, 
Let Hope shed upon thee her smiles so benign, 
And hurl sorrow from thee, its slave never be; 
Why, loved one, repine ? 
Frep J. Cox. 
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THE agricultural laborers, the poorer artisans and most unskilled laborers in 
England, Wales, and Scotland will have to thank the House of Lords for 
disfranchising such of them as happen to have sick children. The Duke of 
Richmond, knowing well the demoralising effect of pauper relief in the 
‘*Richmond shilling”’, his party takes care that a bottle of medicine to a 
laborer’s child with scarlet fever shall prevent the father from exercising 
political right. 

A FURTHER royal grant has been made, this time to Princess Beatrice, 
and Mr. Bright defends the grant on the ground that it is only one farthing 
per family, but there are many otherwise indefensible items which might be 
excused on like grounds. The farthings multiply, and tbe pennies come 
heavily in the items of expenditure of the poorer workers. 


War between England and Russia has for the present been averted, not- 
withstanding the mad Jingo cries, but even the temporary avoidance of war 
does not enable us to escape some very serious cost in warlike preparations. 
The echo of Penjdeh and the madness of Gordon will bring our expenditure 
perilously close to £100,000,000 for the financial year, and this burden is 
made the heavier by bad trade on every side. The complication in the dis- 
trict north of Afghanistan is only possible because we formally agreed to 
defend by arms the Ameer’s frontiers without first determining what those 
frontiers were. The Tory notabilities wh& cheered Sir Peter Lumsden at 
Charing Cross should invite him to explain why in his rapid flight to Tirpul 
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- he left some of his unfortunate escort to die uncared for in the mountain 


passes. 


THE Canadian rebellion has, except so far as the Indians are concerned, 
been suppressed by the Colonial authorities in briefer space than had been 
deemed possible and without any assistance from the mother country. It is 
to be hoped that the Dominion Government will now deal in wise and 
generous spirit with the grievances out of which the movement originated. 


Our troops, sadly stricken by disease, are retiring from the Soudan, and 
the Italian soldiers at Massowah are said to be suffering severely from the 
terrible climate. Our position in Egypt is more false than ever, and Ismail 
is not without hopes of regaining his throne. An interview between Prince 
Bismarck and Lord Rosebery has been reported, or imagined by the 7'imes 
Paris correspondent, in which the German Chancellor is stated to look with 
favor on a strong Khedive, and most certainly no flattery could so describe 
Tewfik. Lord Wolseley, who was in favor of another expedition to Khartoum 
this autumn, is opposed to any enquiry being made into the conduct of 
Generals Graham and McNeil, who allowed their troops to be surprised by 
the Arabs on March 22nd, near Suakim. He thinks it would be detrimental 
to the service. 


A REPUBLIC with the worst habits of an Empire surely cannot last. 
France hasits huge military expenditure abroad; at home its secret political 
police, its agents provocateurs, its black and red flags permitted and for- 
bidden, and its public funerals at which sabre and bayonet manufacture 
subjects for further interments. M. Brisson must regret that he quitted the 
Presidential chair and handbell for the portfolio of President of the Council. 
The proposal to impeach M. Jules Ferry for his conduct in Tonquin and 
China was only rejected in the bureau by a very narrow majority. In the 
Chamber it needed the whole influence of the new Ministry to save their 
predecessors in office from this humiliation, and it must be confessed that 
M. Ferry’s conduct with reference to Tonquin and China deserves the most 
severe condemnation. 


THE public funeral to Victor Hugo in Paris was a wonderful national 
tribute to a marvellous type of poetic genius, and despite the irritation and 
contradiction just previously raised as to the legality or illegality of certain 
flags, the funeral pageant was not marred by any disorder. The City of 
London proved itself worthy of its modern reputation by refusing to add its 
tribute of respect to the illustrious Frenchman. 


THERE seems some possibility that the aboriginal dwellers in and about 
the territory ironically entitled ‘‘ The Congo Free State’’ may not estimate 
so highly as Europeans think they should the blessing of a Belgian king 
and a joint stock company cosmopolitan government. The official contra- 
dictions of all reports of fighting in the Congo Free State are more positive 
than reassuring. 


PROTECTION has not much helped the iron and steel trade in the United 
States. All the iron and steel works west of the Alleghany mountains and 
north of the Ohio river are idle, and more than 100,000 men are either un- 
employed or on strike against a proposed 20 to 25 per cent reduction in the 
rate of wage. 


Srycer the passing of the Irish Land Act 1881, no less than 82,442 fair 
rents have been fixed in Court or by the Land Commission or the Civil Bill 
Courts, and 82,130 agreed to out of Court. Of the rents fixed by the Court 
19,430 have been appealed against, and of these unfortunately nearly 10,000 
cases are still unsettled; there are also about 6,350 claims to reduce rents 
still unheard. It is satisfactory to know that in much less than four years. 
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about 155,000 cases of adjustment of rent have been determined through the 
operation of the Land Act; indeed it is probable that in 10,405 other cases 
withdrawn by consent, an amicable settlement has been arrived at. 


Ir was much to be regretted that the Government should have decided on 
a measure to replace the Crimes Act, but it is fortunate that the resignation of 
the entire Cabinet has prevented the measure from being presented to the 
House. Whilst these lines are being written it is uncertain what will be 
the constitution, or what the policy, of the new ministry. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














“42THE transfusion of blood from a healthy person to one dying from 
weakness has been performed more than once with success. But the trans- 
plantation of muscle from one person or auimal to another has not been so 
often attempted. The following account of what is fairly called ‘‘a wonder- 
ful operation” is taken from the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle: ‘‘The physicians 
at the Bellevue Hospital, New York, are reported in the New York Herald 
to be exchanging congratulations over the successful result of a remarkable 
operation in ‘ muscle-grafting’, the first of the kind ever attempted in 
America. The operation consists in transferring a bunch of muscular tissue 
from a dog or other animal,to any member of a human frame that may be 
incapacitated through the want of such tissue. The dog was mongrel and 
the patient a laundress. The latter seriously injured her right arm while 
at work in the laundry, and five weeks ago went to the hospital to be cured. 
A large section of the muscular substance between the elbow and the wrist 
was dead, and the sufferer could hardly raise her arm and could not use her 
fingers at all. Dr. Halsted, visiting surgeon of the hospital, saw that the 
injury could not. be cured except by the operation of muscle-grafting. It 
was announced, therefore, that the operation would be attempted, and at 
the appointed hour a crowd of students was present in the amphitheatre to 
witness it. The dog was put under the influence of ether. The skin of the 
wounded arm was laid open and dissected back. The ends of the divided 
muscles were then found and cut off so as to freshen them. Meanwhile, 
one of the dog’s hind legs had been shaven, and as soon as the arm was 
ready a section of muscular tissue, about four inches long and two inches 
wide, was cut from the dog’s leg, transferred to her arm, and fitted to th» 
divided ends of the muscles. Tae skin of the arm was then replaced and 
sewn together. The operation lasted about half an hour. Three weeks 
after it was performed the patient found herself able to use her fingers wit! 
little difficulty. Since then she has improved so much that the doctors say 
she will leave the hospital quite cured.” I shall look with interest for soi : 
confirmation of this account in a reliable medical journal, for I con‘ess to at 
present feeling sceptical. 
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THE statue to Charles Darwin, erected in the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the British Museum in Cromwell Road, South Kensington, was 
unveiled by Professor Huxley on June 9th, and was presented by him to the 
Prince of Wales as representing the Trustees of the British Museum. After 
speaking of Darwin’s work, and of the response to the Darwin Memorial 
from all parts of the world, Professor Huxley, in unveiling the statue, said: 
‘*It only remains for me, your Royal Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
Trustees of the British Museum, in the name of the Darwin Memorial Com- 
mittee, to request you to accept this statue of Charles Darwin. We do not 
make this request for the mere sake of perpetuating a memory; for so long 
as men occupy themselves with the pursuit of truth, the name of Darwin 
runs no more risk of oblivion than does that of Copernicus or that of Harvey. 
Nor, most assuredly, do we ask you to preserve the statue in its cynosural 
position in this entrance hall of our National Museum of Natural History as 
evidence that Mr. Darwin’s views have received your official sanction; for 
science does not recognise such sanctions, and commits suicide when it 
adopts a creed. No; we beg you to cherish this memorial as a symbol by 
which, as generation after generation of students of Nature enter yonder 
door, they shall be reminded of the ideal according to which they must 
shape their lives, if they would turn to the best account the opportunities 
offered by the great institution under your charge.” It is satisfactory to 
know that after all expenses have been paid about £2,200 remain over. It 
was resolved at a meeting of the General Committee of the Fund to transfer 
this balance to the President, Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society in 
trust for investment, the dividends and interest to be applied by them from 
time to time ‘‘in such a manner as shall to them appear best calculated to 
promote biological studies and research’’. 


THE East of London is setting an example to the West. The Poplar 
District Board of Works have abolished the use of dustbins by supplying 
the inhabitants of their district with galvanised iron pails for the reception 
of the indeterminate mass known as ‘‘dust” by the housekeeper; these 
pails are called for twice a-week by the dustmen, and the innovation seems 
to be regarded with favor. The abolition of dustbins, with their reeking 
heaps of refuse, would lessen air corruption in crowded districts and remove 
a fertile source of disease. 





A NUMBER of experiments on the effects of the electric light on plants 
have lately been carried on by M. Deherain. Some, as had before been 
observed, turned black, others became spotted, but it was found possible to 
deprive the light of the mischief-working rays by transmitting it through 
glass. One very strange effect was remarked: it is known that persons 
* struck by lightning” have been sometimes found marked with an image 
of the tree under which they were standing ; M. Deherain found that if a 
leaf cast a shadow on another leaf, the latter was marked with an image of 
the former. Does this fact open any new facilities to photographers ? 


ANNIE BESANT, 
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THE musical season this year has been a fairly busy one. Italian operas, 
at the rate of two every week, with Madame Patti singing at each repre- 
sentation, have been keeping the fashionable tradition alive at Covent 
Garden since the 16th of last month. But the real opera season was that 
of Mr. Carl Rosa’s company at Drury Lane Theatre, which opened on the 
6th of April with Wallace’s ‘* Maritana”’, and closed on the 30th May with a 
surprisingly good performance of a work of a very different stamp, Mozart’s 
music-comedy ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ’’, still as fresh and wonderful as it was 
when it was composed nearly a century ago. Two new operas were pro- 
duced in the interim. These were Mr. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Nadeshda”’, and 
M. Jules Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon”. Both have been fortunate enough to please 
the public. They are full of pretty and stirring music, noisy at times, but, 
on the whole, very superior in workmanship to operas of the same class 
composed a generation ago. Mr. Goring Thomas is careful and ambitious 
in his composition : M. Massenet is no less so; but he is more inventive and 
spontaneous, and so seems to work less laboriously. He is passionate where 
the Englishman is sentimental, and impetuous where Mr. Thomas seeks 
only to be massive and imposing. He had, however, a much more inspiring 
subject in the story of Manon Lescaut than the childish drama, half idyll, 
half Richardson’s-show-tragedy, which Mr. Julian Sturgis is said to have 
adapted from a Finnish romance for Mr. Thomas. Manon Lescaut dates 
from the first half of the eighteenth century, when society appears to have 
been so corrupt that a gentleman could preserve some self-respect under 
circumstances in which an Englishman would be expected nowadays to 
loathe himself. M. Massenet’s librettists, MM. Meilhac and Gille, in dra- 
matizing Prevost d’ Exiles’s novel, have therefore kept the Sunday side of 
their hero, des Grieux, well before the public, and have suppressed the 
episodes in which his failings led him into actual disgrace. To whitewash 
Manon would have been not only impossible, but bad policy in catering 
for a Parisian—perhaps no less so for a London—audience, even were the 
British doctrine of justification by whitewash a rational one. Manon is 
certainly more human, if less respectable, than Nadeshda, who is one of 
those Galatea figures manufactured by the male poet solely for his own 
delight ; and this is perhaps why M. Massenet’s opera is so much more 
lively than Mr. Goring Thomas’s. Neither work contains anything profound 
or original; but M. Massenet has his own style in handling the orchestra 
(it is occasionally a very obstreperous style, by the way), whereas Mr. 
Goring Thomas has everybody’s knowledge of instrumentation and no 
orchestral style at all. As a musical colorist he is far surpassed by the 
French composer. 

We have had French opera at the Gaiety Theatre ; but it has only served 
to show the remarkable natural talent of Mdlle. Van Zandt, whose sole ex- 
traordinary qualification is an agile soprano voice with a range that includes 
E natural in w/t. She is supported by a company of striking examples of 
the defects of the French school of singing, from which she is herself by no 
means free. 
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The Richter concerts, taking place on Monday evenings at St. James’s 
Hall, came to a close on June 22nd. Herr Richter’s reception when he went 
to his desk at the first concert was so enthusiastic that he must feel assured 
that the musical amateurs of London have entire faith in him, and are ready 
to praise whatever he conducts without regard to the quality of the per- 
formance. Much of this faith is only fashionable superstition ; but he won 
it honestly and takes no unfair advantage of it. The orchestra began the 
season admirably, and improved as it progressed, some of the performances 
being quite irreproachable, though there is a w*ak place or two in the wind 
band. The choir assisted in Beethoven’s ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage’’, Brahms’ Hartz Mountains Rhapsody, and Berlioz’s massive Sym- 
phonie Funébre et Triomphale. The impression produced by these choral 
performances is that not one of the choristers individually possesses a voice, 
but that at this grave disadvantage they do wonders collectively. They 
certainly no longer spoil the concerts, as they did once or twice in former 
seasons. The performance of the Berlioz symphony was interesting, as it is 
in the list of works which the composer called ‘‘ architectural ” or ‘‘ monu- 
mental’’, and in which he expressly sought to produce prodigious effects by 
the employment of prodigious resources. Thus the Symphonie Luneébre 
et Triomphale was planned for performance by a band upwards of two hun- 
dred strong, including over one hundred and twenty wind instruments, 
drums, etc. Of course no such force was available at St. James’s Hall, and 
Berlioz would undoubtedly have repudiated such a paltry substitute as Herr 
Richter was able to offer. The effect was unsatisfactory; and the composer’s 
reputation has been unfairly damaged by it: a result which those who were 
present at the production, on a similarly reduced scale, of the gigantic 
Te Deum at the Crystal Palace in April were quite prepared for. To play 
either of these works without at the very least doubling the ordinary num- 
bers of a concert orchestra is as unjust to the composer as a performance of 
a Haydn quartet on the jew’s harp would be. Another novelty, at the same 
concert, was an overture by M. Eugene d’ Albert, a young musician of whom 
great hopes were entertained during his connexion with the South Kensing- 
ton School of Music, now the Royal College. To musicians familiar with 
the later works of Wagner, there is nothing novel or interesting in the over- 
ture; Mr. d’Albert having sacrificed his individuality, doubtless with sincere 
devotion, at the Bayreuth shrine. His work was admirably played; but 
the significant coldness of the audience at the end was all the more conclu- 
sive. An orchestral piece from Liszt’s Christus, representing the song of 
the Bethlehem shepherds, would have pleased better but for its tedious 
length, and the absolutely unreasonable character of much of the matter 
that spins it out. The first hundred bars contain some passages which show 
that pastoral effects of instrumentation, hackneyed as they are, are not yet 
exhausted. If Liszt had spared us the inevitable sample of his would-be 
passionate and sublime manner which disturbs the movement later on, the 
shepherds’ song might become popular. Most of the programmes have in- 
cluded a Beethoven symphony; but perhaps the highest proof ot Richter’s 
ability as a conductor was his success with Mozart’s symphony in E flat. 
Many of our conductors, who gain considerable credit by their achievements 
in our grandiose and sensational nineteenth century music, are so com- 
pletely beaten by Mozart that their performances have undermined the com- 
poser’s immense reputation instead of confirming it. Herr Richter, however, 
held his own masterfully ; and the only reputations damaged were those of 
the composers whose works were close enough to the E flat symphony in 
the programme to suffer from the inevitable comparison. It was curious to 
observe in the two last movements of this work, that the power of music to 
produce hysterical excitement when used—or abused—solely as « nerve 
stimulant, which is the only power that the nineteenth century seems to 
value it for, is used by Mozart with exquisite taste and irresistible good 
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humor to relieve the audience from the earnest attention compelled by the 
more serious part of his work. Could he have foreseen that this half jocular 
side of his art would be that most seriously elaborated by his successors, and 
that his great compositions would appear as tame to some musicians of a 
later generation as a recitation from Shakspere presumably is to a howling 
dervish, his too early death might not have lacked consolation. 

The Philharmonic concerts, which were not so well attended as they 
deserved, were conducted this year by Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose care and 
refinement have greatly improved the performances of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, but who certainly kills the music he conducts when vigor and 
impetuosity of treatment are required. The most important new works 
produced were a ‘‘ symphonic poem” entitled ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” by Mockowski, 
the composer of the well known Spanish dances for piano and four hands; 
and a symphony by Dvorak. ‘‘Joan of Arc”, a long and elaborate picce of 
programme music, contains nothing very fresh, and a good deal that is 
decidedly stale. Herr Antonin Dvorak’s symphony, which was conducted 
by the composer in person (as was ‘‘ Joan of Arc” also) is in the key of D 
minor, and is numbered Opus 70. It suggests that a suite of gipsy songs 
and dance tunes must have evolved, like an organism, into the higher form 
of a symphony. The quick transitions from liveliness to mourning, the 
variety of rhythm and figure, the spirited movement, the occasional abrupt 
and melancholy pauses, and the characteristic harmonic progressions of 
Bohemian music, are all co-ordinated in the sonata form by Herr Dvorak 
with rare success. To English ears his music seems to be particularly grate- 
ful ; for Dvorak has become so popular that he has dedicated an early work 
of his to the English nation ‘‘ with feelings of deep gratitude”’. It is so 
lone since the English nation produced any particularly English music 
(having since Purcell’s death compassed notning but secondhand Handel, 
secondhand Mendelssohn, and lately a little secondhand Wagner of the 
Meistersinger sort) that they ought to appreciate this compliment from a 
composer so intensely national in his work as Dvorak. Tle subject of the 
dedication is a patriotic hymn entitled ‘The heirs of the White Mountain ” 
by Viteslav Halek, translated by Dr. Troutbeck. It was performed at St. 
James’s Hall, on the 13th May, by Mr. Geaussent’s choir. On the same 
occasion Mr. A. C, Mackenzie’s *‘ Jason” was produced. The choir, though 
not very numerous, sang very well indeed; and the solo parts were under- 
taken by Madame Albani and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. Had the title of 
the work been ‘‘ Love in a Village”’, the adequacy and charm of the music 
would not have been questioned. Jason and Medea, unfortunately for Mr. 
Mackenzie, have graver associations. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


’ 

















In former papers for this month we have given hints on budding roses, and 
as this is as a rule the best season of the year to get over this operation, we 
revert to it now. We do so with a view to say that if any of our readers 
are about to try experiments in budding and have a desire to have roses of 
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different colors growing on the same tree, the feat is of easy accomplish- 
ment. Ona suitable stock two or more varieties can easily be put. But 
in doing this care wust be taken that the kinds shall be as near as possible 
of the same habits and method of growth. For if a strong growing variety 
is worked on to the same stock with a weaker grower, the result would be 
that the strong and robust scion would absorb the lion’s share of the sap 
and would in doing so impoverish the weaker and quickly send it to the 
wall, And were they budded on a standard, even if they both lived you 
would fail in keeping their growth well balanced, and would never have a 
uniform head. Carnations and Picotees are held in high estimation by most 
amateurs, and that, too, for centuries past, since Shakspere makes Perdita, 
in ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale”, say :— 


‘*The fairest flowers of the season 
Are our Carnations and streaked Gillyflowers 
Which some call Nature’s bastards.’’ 


This month these require some attention such as reducing the number of 
buds on the flower stems where they are too thickly clustered and the stems 
tied loosely to their stakes, so that as they go on growing the tie can be 
easily slipped up. Dahlias single and double should now be well under 
weigh in their quarters and should be carefully attended to as they advance. 
A stout centre stake to support these, to which they must be fastened, 
should be driven into the ground at planting, and further stakes and support 
must be added to the side-shoots as they grow. Single Dahlias have of 
late become very popular. They are a great acquisition for cut flowers, and 
where these are in demand for sitting or drawing-room decoration, we know 
of few things that will out-rival the single Dahlias in keeping up a con- 
tinuous supply from the time they come in till they are cut down by frost. 
Last year we had a consigument of these from Mr. Ware of the Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, N., among which we had some very pleasing novel- 
ties greatly admired by all who saw them. Mr. Ware has made the cultiva- 
tion of these a speciality in his business, and has, perhaps, the best stock of 
them in cultivation. This year he has consigned to us a stock of his very 
latest novelties, on the individual merits of which we may take an oppor- 
tunity of remarking after we have grown and tested their qualities. The 
more so, since we have Mr. Ware’s assurance that they ure superior to those 
we had from him last year, and should his prophecy be realised we shall with 
confidence be able to recommend them to those of our readers who take 
interest in their cultivation. In suburban gardens few plants are more 
worthy a place and deserving of attention than are the numerous lass of per- 
ennials, and so they call for a passing notice. Now is a very seasonable 
time to plant out into borders, or other quarters where they are intended to 
bloom, those that were sown early. If the ground in the borders or other 
quarters which is to be their permanent habitat has been judiciously pre- 
pared for their reception, placed in it now they will soon establish them- 
selves and, quickly gaining vigor in it, will be certain to acquire an early- 
flowering habit. And here a few words on greenhouse management may 
appropriately enough come in. Last month in its early days saw all our 
bedding-out plants we had stored on our greenhouse shelves and cold frames 
turned out into our flower-garden beds and borders, and although the 
season has so far been the most trying one we remember, with cutting winds 
and cyclonic storms dashing about and blasting the newly bedded-out 
plants, we must nevertheless look out for some sheltered corner into which 
we can place our Azaleas and Camellias from the greenhouse, in which 
having finished the growth of their new wood and set their flower buds, 
they are ready to be turned out to give place to other subjects in flower or 
coming into it. In a securely sheltered position Azaleas and Camellias, etc., 
turned out thus make firmer wood and get quit of thrip, scaie, spider, and 
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other insect pests, with which they are liable to be affected, more thoroughly 
than if kept constantly under glass, whilst they will be found to thrive and 
flower all the better for having had the change, when restored to the green- 
house towards the end of September. This is a somewhat trying month 
for window gardening unless care is taken to guard against the scorching 
sun. <A plentiful supply of water must be given to the roots of all plants 
grown in pots exposed to the sun’s rays, especially where the pots are fool- 
ishly exposed to its full glare. At the same time, as persistent watering 
inevitably washes away in the drainage water the nutritivus salts out of the 
soil, we advise the placing of the pots in which plants are potted into others 
some sizes larger, the space between being filled in with moss or sphag- 
num, which, if kept moist, will keep the roots of the plants cool and con- 
duce greatly to their health and vigor and save your constant watering and 
conserve the nutrient qualities of the soil. Chrysanthemums, whether in 
pots or planted out, will require a constant supply of water at their roots. 
To have small plants of these the tops of the stronger plants may be layered 
in small pots and afterwards grown on as desired. Pelargoniums, green- 
house and stage varieties that have done flowering, should be placed in the 
sun to harden and have as little water supplied to them as possible. When 
fairly ripened and hardened cut them down and allow them to break afresh ; 
then shake them out of the large pots in which they have flowered, cut in 
all the stronger roots, and repot them in smaller pots, using turfy loam, a 
little sand and leaf mould, and thoroughly rotted cow-dung. When they 
are well-rooted in this give plenty of air, but keep off heavy rains. Cut- 
tings of these properly prepared and put in under a handlight will root 
readily. These when rooted should be potted off singly in suitable sized pots 
in the same sort of soil as indicated above, and as they grow should have 
the points of their leading shoots pinched out from time to time to encourage 
them to break and form bushy plants: this should be attended to till you 
have your plants grown into specimens the size and shape you want. Spe- 
cimens may be “‘ stopped”’ up till about six weeks before you want them to 
flower. W. ELDER. 





Messrs. FoorE AND WHEELER issue a pamphlet! which will be found 
most useful by Freethinkers engaged in controversy. Careful references to 
authorities are given, and the pamphlet thereby serves as a guide to wider 
reading. The present issue is the first of a series. 


‘*A Declaration of the First Principles of the Oracles of the Deity’ 
may possibly prove interesting to some folk. We are not of them. 








1 «<Crimes of Christianity.”” By G. W. Foote and J. M. Wheeler. London: 
Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

2 «* A Declaration of the First Principles of the Oracles of the Deity.’’ Bir- 
mingham: R. Roberts, Atheneum Rooms, Temple Row. 
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The first part of the ‘‘ Little One’s Own Colored Picture Book”! will 
delight the very small inmates of the nursery. It is, like many children’s 
books, sadly disfigured with milk and watery ‘‘ Godism ”’. 


We do not often notice monthly publications, as we can only do so a 
mouth after date; but there is a poem of William Morris’ in the June 
number of the Commoner! which is worth reading. Poetry is none the 
worse for being a month old. 


We have received, but too late for full notice in this number, the first 
two volumes of the International Library of Social Science.? A review of 
Vol. I., Dr. Bebel’s ‘‘Woman in the Past, Present, and Future’’, will appear 
in our August issue, and one of Vol. II., Mr. Gronlund’s ‘‘ Co-operative 
Commonwealih ” in Grr Corner for September. Meanwhile we counsel our 
readers to obtain and study both these interesting and valuable books. 


Le Journal Illustré+ for June 7th gives a four-page engraving of the 
lying-in-state of Victor Hugo beneath the Arc de Triomphe. 

Mr. Bax’s ‘‘ Address to Trades’ Unions”’,’ issued by the Council of the 
Socialist League, is distigured by the curious de haut en bas tone which mem- 
bers of the league seem to think suitable in addressing the workers. Trades 
Unionists are not likely to be attracted by being spoken to as if they were 
children, and many will throw away the tract on reading the first paragraph, 
and so will miss the more useful part of the address. 














Zanet’s Lovers, 





eee 
(Concluded from page 382.) 

Some people say that dogs cannot think and reason, but I can 

assure you that is a great mistake. I will show youthat Bruin could 

think and even calculate. On one occasion when he went with his 

master and his little playfellows to the river it was decided to have a 


boat ; Bruin was too big to take in the hoat: he would have swamped 


1 «Little One’s Own Colored Picture Book.’? London: Dean and Son, 160a, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 Commonecal, Tondon: Socialist League, 27, Farringdon Street, F.C. 

3 **The International Library of Social Science. Vols. I. and II.’’ London: 
Modern Press, 13 and 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

4 Le Journal Tilvstré. Paris: Rue Lafayette, 61. 

5 « Address to Trades’ Unions’’. By E. Belfort Bax. London: Socialist 
League, 27, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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it, so he was told to run along the river bank. Poor doggie! he was 
much distressed to see all his loved ones go off in a boat and leave 
him, as he thought, behind; so he just plunged in and swam after 
the boat. He soon found, however, that he could not swim as fast as 
the boat went, so, after a few little appealing barks, he suddenly turned 
and swam back to the bank. Said Janet’s father, ‘‘ He sees he 
cannot keep up with the boat swimming, so he has made up his mind 
to run along the bank”. But this was not at all Bruin’s idea: it 
was something much cleverer; he ran along some little distance in 
front of the boat and, then, plunging in, swam till he was directly in 
its course; here he waited until the boat came up level with him 
and then he tried to get in. As his heavy weight bearing 
down the one side of the little boat would most likely have upset it, 
he was kept off with the oars and the boat pulled into the river’s side. 
When Janet’s father got out and walked along the bank, Bruin was 
satisfied that he was not going to be deserted, and gambolled along 
gaily by his master’s side. 

Perhaps I ought not properly to have included Bruin amongst 
Janet’s lovers, for he loved not only Janet but the whole family, and 
was loved by all. But when the dog and the child parted and both 
encountered strange and sorrowful changes, the parting was a great 
grief, and Bruin always remained a living memory with Janet, helping 
her to a truer understanding of the trustful, sympathetic nature of 
the canine race. 

Janet was not quite eleven when she was sent to live with her 
great-uncle right away in the country, far from any railway or large 
town. There was a small town, called St. Ann’s Hurst, about 
a mile and a half from Crossway Farm, where Janet’s uncle 
lived, and the little girl was sent thither every day to school. 
It was a long lonely walk; there was not a single house to be 
seen between Crossway Farm and the North Pond which marked 
the entrance of the town. The road lay between high grassy banks 
and tall wide branching trees, and little Janet did not like the walk 
on dark winter afternoons; the shadows cast by the bare, naked 
branches made her start with fear. 

The child felt so lonely without companions in the old farm house 
that when Gyp came one Saturday at dinnertime her delight was 
unbounded. 

Gyp was a black and tan terrier, not very small, but by no means 
large—just a nice size for a little girl to pet and fondle. He was not 
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a puppy, but a dog well on in years, and the earnest look in his eyes 
made Janet feel that he was full of knowledge and experience. He 
soon grew to understand every word, every gesture, every look of 
hers, so well that after a while Janet began to doubt whether he was 
indeed a dog: whether he was not some prince who had been cruelly 
enchanted. Had she not read in the Arabian Nights’ Tales how 
the wicked Amina turned poor Sidi Nonman into a dog? She would 
question Gyp sometimes on this point, but his tongue was perforce 
silent and his only answer a look full of keen intelligence. 

One day Gyp took it into his head to go with Janet to school, and 
he walked with her right into the schoolroom. The schoolmistress’ 
however, would not let him stay there, and after some little trouble 
succeeded in driving him out into the street. I am afraid Janet’s 
lessons did not get on very well that day, for all the time she was 
wondering what had become of Gyp. She hurried home as fast as 
she could, and was full of delight when she saw him come to the gate 
to meet her. The next morning he wanted to come again, but Janet 
would not let him, and after being driven back several times he at 
last let her go without him. But when Janet had gone about a 
quarter of a mile she heard the patter of little feet, and there was 
Gyp beside her! ‘‘ Naughty Gyp!” said Janet, “it is very naughty 
of you to come: I shall get into trouble for taking you to school 
again, and I am so late already that I can’t take you home ”’. 

Gyp only wagged his tail, and Janet thought crossly that he was 
really the stupidest dog she had ever seen. He was not so stupid as 
his little mistress fancied: indeed he was quite clever. He went with 
Janet to North Pond and no further. When she came out of school 
in the afternoon she found him at the Pond ready to walk home with 
her, and thenceforward that was what he always did; he went with Janet 
every morning as far as North Pond, went back to the Farm again, 
and then set out once more in time to meet her at the Pond to walk 
home with her. After Gyp took upon himself escort duty Janet was 
never afraid to walk down the long lonely road. There was always 
someone with her to run with and talk with; the terrors awakened by 
the fantastic shadows were scattered by her merry laugh; the sharp 
corner, the great tree, could no longer conceal behind them unknown 
horrors while Gyp was running about in every direction. 

If Janet said ‘‘ Walk in front, Gyp,” the doggie would scamper 
away before his little mistress; if she said ‘‘Go behind” he would 
walk sedately in the rear. He understood French too, because as 
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Janet was learning French she would often talk to or command 
Gyp in that language, and ‘‘En avant” was as well understood as 
‘‘ Walk in front”, and the terrier thoroughly comprehended that ‘ En 
arriére” was used for ‘‘Go behind”. It was little trifles like these 
that made Janet sometimes wonder whether it was to mankind and not 
to dogkind that Gyp really belonged. 

On one occasion, when a daughter of the house was expected, her 
arrival was discussed in Gyp’s presence. It was not known exactly on 
which day she would come. The next morning Gyp, who was very 
fond of the expected visitor, walked out of the Farm gates and sat 
down with his face turned towards St. Ann’s Hurst, in which direction 
lay the railway station. He sat there all day, but no one came; he 
sat there all the next day, no one came; he sat there till noon on the 
third day, when he rushed in barking—he had just caught sight of 
the station omnibus coming down the hill which led to Crossway 
Farm, and surely enough the omnibus contained the expected guest. 

For between six and seven years Gyp and Janet lived in the 
greatest harmony ; if Gyp had a thorn in his foot he limpingly brought 
it to Janet to be taken out; if Janet had a sorrow she confided it to 
Gyp’s sympathetic ears. 

Thus these two, living in mutual love and confidence, grew older 
and older together ; but while the little maid grew up tall and straight 
and her girlhood slowly gave place to womanhood, the dog, by no 
means a puppy when he first came to Crossway Farm, grew feebler as he 
grew older, and carried himself less trimly, more droopingly, until at 
length, just as the girl left the tranquil farm for the strife and turmoil 
of town life, the dog also left the quiet country fireside for the quieter 
repose of death. Requiescant ossa in pace ! 

Roy came to Janet in a basket of June roses. He was only a few 
weeks old, and you could hold him easily on the palm of your hand. 
He was a little pug puppy, with a wrinkled brow—suggestive of the 
** Ancient Mariner’’—a very curly tail, a black muzzle, very dark 
brown silky ears, and a bright brownish cream coat. His eyes were 
bright and of a dark brown color. 

There was another dog in the house called Judy, and Janet thought 
perhaps she might not like the new comer. When she put Roy (he 
was named Roy on account of the reddish tinge of his coat) down in 
the same room with Judy, she was prepared for signs of displeasure. 
It is true that signs of displeasure were manifested, but not in the 
quarter whence Janet expected them: it was the few weeks old puppy 
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who commenced a ferocious attack on the older dog. Poor Judy, 
much upset by this unexpected behavior, took refuge amongst Janet’s 
skirts. Roy was altogether a precocious dog. That same day Janet 
took him down into the kitchen, intending to leave him there, but did not 
take the precaution to shut the door; she thought it impossible for so 
tiny a dog to get upstairs by himself. Before she had reached the 
top, however, she heard passionate puppy screams behind her, and 
turning round saw the tiny dog laboriously but determinedly pulling 
himself up the stairs, protesting loudly the while. 

Roy never would stay in the kitchen. When he grew older, if 
Janet were out he would make himself comfortable amongst the 
cushions of a big chair in her study. If Janet and her sister were 
at evening classes, Roy learned the time at which he might expect 
them home, and about that hour he would fetch one of their slippers 
and lie down beside it at the top of the stairs. When he had ex- 
tracted all the comfort to be got out of that particular slipper he 
would go and fetch another and take that lower down the stairs and 
lie beside that for a while; if he exhausted the pleasures of the 
second one before his mistresses came in, he would fetch a third, and 
so on, so that Janet and her sister often gathered up as many as four 
or five slippers on their way upstairs when they come home at night. 
Roy did not take the slippers for the sake of gnawing them as many 
puppies will, but merely for the sake of companionship. If he hap- 
pened at any time to pass any article of his mistresses’ wearing ap- 
parel—boots, gloves, cloak, or whatever it might be—he would always 
stay by them a second or two and wag his tail over them in friendly 
recognition. 

Roy had one great fault: he was horribly bad tempered to most 
people. Janet was as the apple of his eye, the centre of his affections; 
her sister he loved, but in a less degree, and with two lady visitors he 
was on fairly affectionate terms. Men and dogs he hated with bitter 
hatred: the only man he treated with any semblance of friendship was 
Janet’s father; to all other men he had the most invincible, undying 
enmity. ‘This is accountable in some degree, inasmuch as while he 

ras yet a tiny puppy some boys in the neighborhood frequently teased 
him very much, and when he turned upon them with all the fury of 
which his baby soul was capable they turned and fled! This was 
before he had shed his milk teeth, so he early learned the power of 
furious looks and furious barks. 

He would let Janet do anything with him. He had one or two 
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bad attacks of rheumatism in the first year or two of his life, and then, 
if he were touched, he would usually snarl and growl; but when Janet 
rubbed his limbs with a liniment, if he involuntarily began a growl of 
pain he would dexterously change the growl into a yawn and lovingly 
lick the hand that hurt him. 

Janet used at that time to study for very long hours together, from 
early morning till late in the night; and all the time she studied Roy 
and she would sit in the capacious chair of which I have already 
spoken. The doggie was satisfied if he might sit there with his head 
in her lap: if she chose to give him a word or a caress he was ready 
with a loving response ; if she kept silence he remained still and silent 
also. Roy was very jealous, however, and strongly objected to any 
visitors to Janet’s room, more especially, of course, if any such visitors 
happened to be of the masculine gender. After he had uttered his 
protest, which he never failed to do, he would sit on the footstool at 
Janet’s feet and, resting his head against her knee, look up into her 
face. As Roy grew older Janet and he were more and more together: 
they had few other companions and were very dependent on each 
other’s love and sympathy, so that whenever Janet happened to 
be out Roy fretted till she came in, and once or twice when Janet 
thought Roy was lost she was in the deepest distress. 

One Christmas when Janet was very ill she was sent away from 
home for a change. As she was going to a friend’s house, she could 
not of course take Roy with her. She was away about ten days. 
During that time she heard that Roy had fretted after her at first, but 
grew better after a little 





that everyone was very kind to him and they 
were doing their best to make him happy. When Janet came home 
she was surprised Roy did not come to meet her; he knew her knock 
so well and was usually first at the door. She called him, but he did 
not come. 

“* He is not very well,” said the maid who opened the door, ‘‘ he 
has not been well these two days.” 

When Janet got upstairs she called Roy again, and at length saw 
him come slowly and painfully along the passage till he reached her. 
Then, without any wag of his tail or his usual boisterous welconie, he 
lay down at her feet. Wherever she went about the room he followed 
her with his eyes. If she came to a stand for any length of time he 
crawled up to her. He looked at her so wistfully that Janet carried 
him about with her wherever she went that morning, telling him affee- 


tionately that he must soon get better now that she was come home. 
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For all answer Roy gave her the same wistful glance qut of his tired- 
looking eyes. After dinner she laid him on the rug in front of the 
fire, caressing him and uttering loving, soothing words; but Roy, 
usually so responsive to his dear mistress, now hardly looked at her— 
he had grown too weak even to raise his eyes. 

In less than an hour from that time he was dead. 


Hyratra Braptaucu-Bonner. 





Pussles. 
———_——___ 
BLANK PUZZLE. 


The blank of each sentence to be filled with words that sound alike, but 
are spelled differently. 


1. Tom, you ought not to 





such a big, hard snowball; it has given 





me a really bad —— in my arm. 
2. Oh! that was a splendid —— ; but the water has gone all through 
my dress. 





3. I want a full of paper, to prepare the score for the , 
4, You noisy children make me I shall be glad when you have 
to be quiet men and women. 

5. As we went —— the woods, Sam a big stick at me. 

6. Pass me your ——-, Nellie, for another of these good things. I wish 
you would as quickly oblige me by not putting your hair in that unnatural 

7. Be careful as you go near the ——. What lovely —— pieces of soft 
coal those are. 

8. I do not wonder that the farmer over —— does not like to have the 
boys intrude upon his land. They certainly ought to remember that it is 
not property. 

8. Helen had a the other evening ; but I believe it was only a 
so as to excite attention and sympathy. [9 marks. ] 





























BURIED CITIES AND COUNTRIES. 


. My darling doll, on donkey back we'll ride. 

Oh sad mishap! A rising of the mob has just begun. 
See that mad rider, he struggles in vain with the bull. 
My trade depends chiefly on silks. 

. Crowned with ruby and opal, my radiant Zenobia sits. 
. By a steamer I can hope to reach thee. 


Foe So 


[6 marks. } 





CONUNDRUMS. 


1. When are arrows frightened ? [2 marks. ] 
. When does an M.P. show most physical strength. 2 marks. | 
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, ANAGRAMS. 
1. Partial Men. 2. Mind his Map. 3. Intomy Arm. 4. Great Helps. 
5. Enraged Brig. [5 marks. ] 
2. Show how to write a hundred by using four nines. [3 marks. ] 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
{. What must I pay for the hire of 4 horses for five months, if I pay £18 
for the hire of 3 horses for a month ” [8 marks. ] 
2. In an orchard of fruit-trees one-half of them bear apples, one-fourth 
pears, one-sixth plums, and the rest, 50 in number, cherries. How many 
trees are there in the orchard ? [8 marks. ] 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
UNIONS. 
1. Cam-e-lot. 2. Harps-i-chord. 3. Cat-a-mount. 4. Pent-e-cost. 
5. Man-i-fold. 6. Pen-i-tent. 7. Par-a-pet. 8. Term-i-nation. 9, And- 
a-man. 





DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





Omnibus WorpD.—MEAtT. 
Me, met, mat, eat, ma, at, am, ate, team, tea, tame. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Thames, between Chelsea and Battersea. 


2. Anybody can catch cold. 





CRACKED NUTs. 
1. Let « represent daily earnings of one man, and y daily earnings of one 
woman, in shillings. 


Then 


(1) 6 (102+ 6 y) = 378 shillings. 
(2) 3( 424+8y) = 126. 

( 602+ 36 y = 378 

(4 1247+ 24y = 126. 
( 

( 

\ 


“ 


1 
») 
3 


Divide by six 5 1027+ 6y¥= 68 


6) 2a4+ 4y=21. 


ai ea) a Nea a 


Multiply (6) by five 
(7) 107+ 6y= 63 
(8) 102+ 20 y=105 
Subtract aa l4y=—42 oye 
22=21—12 ..2=>4 


.*. A man earns 4s. 6d., and a woman 3s. daily. 
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2. Burning 5 days 5 hours each day for 4} shillings you can have five 
burners. Burning 1 day 1 hour for 1 shilling you can have 
5x5x 10 
4} 
Burning 15 days 4 hours for 763 shillings you can have 
5x5xX10X76} 
~ 43x 4x15 
5 93 
=4#XSKXS5XIDKISS _- 
Wxtexte xz"? 
3 
.*. 75 burners may be lighted. 


burners. 





- burners. 





ToTaL Marks PossiBie, 40.—Hypatia, 39; Thasso, 35; Olivia, 34; 
Loki, 27; Quicksilver, Hawkeye, Chi-Lung, 26; Eureka, 20. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Nut 2 had 10 marks; such sums should be worked 
by the unitary method ; compound proportion generally brings its workers 
to grief. Thasso: you have half marks for Nut 1. Loki, Olivia: in the 
diamond puzzle the words must read two ways as in a square, therefore your 
solutions could not be accepted. An tmnsigned paper is well done, but 
unfortunately no marks can be given. Quicksilver, Hawkeye, I am afraid 
you work your puzzles together. It is against the rules. 


PRIZES. 

QUARTERLY PrizEs.—Total marks possible, 112.—Hypatia (GEORGINA 
WaRRINER) takes the first prize, with 105 marks; Thasso (CLARA WirTity) 
the second, with 103; Olivia (EMity MEYNELL) has 102 marks, but is barred 
by previous success; Hawkeye (F. T. Wriecut), and Quicksilver (H. 
WRIGHT), come next with 96 marks each; Hawkeye is barred, theretore 
Quicksilver takes the third prize. 

Prize winners are requested to send, without delay, to Puzzle Editor, 63, 
Fleet Street, a list of books already received, otherwise duplicates may 
possibly be sent. 


Younea Forks’ PvzzLE-CorNER RULEs. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any tive 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 62-3. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the vearly prizes of three books, given to 
tiose who gained most marks during the year. 
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